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sail away to Europe 
on Cunards 


Who can describe in advance all the beautiful moments aboard a 





Cunarder? Many of them just happen to you wherever you are, 


whatever the time of day a perfect instant at the ship's rail 





when sea, moonlit sky, and the throbbing life around you are blended. You'll be quick to ippreciate the 


resort pleasures of this Vacation Island the laughing faces, the impeccabie service, the almost limit- 





less facilities for fun, It’s a picture that’s as completely satisfying in eve detail as the one you'd 


dreamed of . and it’s all included in the cost of your transportation! Gerting there is half the fun! 





N.Y. Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings from New York 
or any Cunard offic 


CUNARD LINE —Main office in U.S.- 
nd Cana 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF PENSION PLANNING 


Protection for the retired is a major concern of U.S. business. 
The problem is how to invest today’s contributions to produce the 
best results in the future. Our continuous research on this 
problem shows that balance and selection in the investment 
program is the solution. By helping to set up and manage hundreds 
of pension trusts, large and small, our Pension Trust Division 
has earned a leading position in this field. 





FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS ; 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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With 6,000 different kinds of lamps 


SYILVANIA *® 
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LIGHTS 
THE 


From a world leader in light, a steady 

stream of new and better ways to light 

your home, your business and your world 

At Sylvania we're in friendly competition with the sun. 
For more than 59 years we've made it our business to 
push back the darkness and bring in the light. 

Today, we make more than 6,000 different kinds of lamps 
to serve the world’s growing and almost unlimited needs 
for light. 

Just consider our family of fluorescent lamps, for exam- 
ple. Back in 1938, Sylvania brought fluorescent lighting 
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to the market. In the intervening years 

we've pioneered more than a dozen major 

improvements in fluorescent lighting. 
Recently we introduced a VHO Powertube fluorescent 
that gives more light than a lighthouse. Our latest is a 
new “Natural White,” the first fluorescent to make colors 
look real and truly lifelike. 


Tomorrow, we'll have hundreds of new Sylvania lamps 
to show you. If you need lamps that are better, brighter, 
or more economical, see Sylvania. Wherever there is 
darkness —there is a Sylvania lamp to light the way. 
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SUBS/IDIARY OF 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 58, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., Montrea 
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TRIG’ keeps a man 
so odor-free 
a bloodhound 


couldn’t find him! 


You couldn't ask for more pro- 
tection...or a faster way of put- 
ting it on! New TRIG deodorant 
gives you solid protec- >D, 
tion against odor—for ( SD 
up to 27 hours. All-day 
protection against per- 
spiration. Plus roll-on 
application and a clean, 
shaving-lotion scent. 
Can you beat that? No 
sir. Better try TRIG! 


BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES.!IT! 
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LETTERS 





The Eichmann Trial 
Sir 


hands 
Eich 


Israel has a nice problem on its 
with its much, much publicized Adolf 
mann affair 

Not to put him to death would arouse the 
anger of the thousands 
concentration camps and the 
relatives of those who did not 

To kill him would be like televising some 
body being tortured to death, and all kinds 
of humane societies would cry for mercy 


Pincuos HorrMan 


who survived the 


thousands of 


Wickliffe, Ohio 


Sir 

Let us now sensibly focus the ideological 
issue. Let us not lose sight of its challenge 
to Western morality, an integral part of the 
Christian concept 

The Eichmann case is not a person 
venge, Eichmann is the symbol of an ers 
dread precedent. This is being put on trial 
in Israel for world consideration. It is impera 
tive that all free peoples join in condemning 
genocide and stamp it out for all times 
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R. HEFTEL 
Los Angeles 
Angst 
on 
Congratulations on our article ‘The 
Anat of Angst.” As a Protestant minis 
ter, I found it particularly descriptive of the 


issues and dynamics within my own parish 
and among the people of this suburb 

Perhaps I reveal my own anxiety in re- 
flecting my pleasure at finding an appraisal 
of the American scene that agrees with my 
own observations. It is good to find con 
tirmation of my own prejudices and feelings 
in a quarter as significant as that of Tint 








(Tue Rev.) C. EUGENE SILL 
Hillcrest Congregational Church 
Pleasant Hill, Calif 
Sir 
Why look beyond the pages of Time in 


your search for the causes of Weltschmerz? 

Laos, Cuba, Africa continue to boil. Mobs 
riot in Seoul, Black Muslims rally in Chicago, 
TV is bad, even baseball declines. Every where 
the have-nots are vocal about their anxiety to 
have, and the haves are doubly anxious to 
hang on to what they have. Is it any wonder 
that the comfortable U.S. is afflicted by fear 


ol the unknown tuture ? 

MITCHELL J. MULHOLLAND 
Becket, Mass 
Sir 


I rarely look at Time and even more rarely 
read it. You would probably call me an 
“intellectual.” However, as a research psy- 
chologist who is attempting to understand 
guilt, anxiety, defense, and other such topics, 
I read your cover story. I cannot express 
the intensity of my feelings of concern, dis- 
gust, anger and frustration. Indeed, I must 
add anxiety about Time, its editors, its 
writers and its regular readers 

LeonarD M. Lansky, Pu.D. 
Lexington, Mass 


Sir 
I'll bet this 
than five 


article is 
years on the 


more therapeutic 
couch! 
Harry FREED 


Forest Hills, N.Y 


or 
We Buddhists believe that the cause not 
only of anxiety but of all other troubles is 
a deep-rooted illusion known as “self.” For 


the belief in the existence of self makes the 
mind believe that it exists as an amorphous 
continuum, which appears to be the “I.” 
Since the “I” exists in a continuum, it is an In 
escapable receiver of all pains and pleasures 
of the past, the present and the future. Hence 
we tend to think: “*I’ was happy a moment 
am unhappy and what will ‘Tl’ 
@ next moment?” 

Buddhism breaks down the illusion of the 
“I” and shows that it does not exist. What 
exists is disjointed sets of mind, matter (or 


ago, now ‘I 
t 








body) and their interactions produced anew 
at every moment by non-self causes. There 
is no “I” that existed in the past existing 
now or the future to go through the 
torment of these non-self causes 

TIN Swi 
Thaketa Myo, Burma 
Sir 


When I saw Time's “Guilt & Anxiety” cox 
er, | did a double take. Over the years, I'd 
working (on and off) on a series of 
paintings based on the human emotions (na 
ture of man, if you please). Naturally, 


been 





Munch's painting of The Cry on a magazin 
cover struck me as a bit breathtaking 


The article, too, is excellent, and an un- 
usual venture for a news magazine. It ex 
plains, without saying so, the present genera 
tion's obsession with security 

Here is an oil study of Security (From the 
Cradle to the Grave) 

Jacos Burck 
Editorial Cartoonist 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago 
Sir 

How terribly inappropriate, your 

for Good Friday and Easter week! 
ALBA LEONE 


cover 


Belmont, Mass 
Sir 

The cover was indeed Timely, since 
Good Friday and Easter are the Christian's 
acknowledgment that Christ died and 
to effect a release of man from guilt of sin 
and therefore from his anxieties 

D. L. MarsHae 


story 


rose 


Kans 
Dzhaz in the U.S.S.R. 


Sur 

Your item concerning jazz in the U.S.S.R 
sounds so fantastic that I have decided to 
write to vou about it because mention is 
made of me 

I honestly was greatly impressed by Trom 
bone Player Frank Witters and his orchestra 
when they came to Moscow in 1926 (Sidney 
Bechet, the musician you mentioned, joined 
the group later). I did make up my mind to 
form a jazz orchestra of my own, but I 
didn’t quit the Moscow Conservatory as your 
item asserts. I finished it in 1930 as a pianist 


Kansas City 
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More Faces Should Be Red! 








Shifting the blame won’t help when a major embezzlement 
reveals that your Fidelity Bond is too small to meet 
the loss. Proper protection is management’s responsibility. 

To eliminate any guesswork call in your local America Fore 
Loyalty agent. He will apply a tried and tested formula 
! to determine the dishonesty exposure index of your business— 
and the minimum protection you should carry. 


You’ll find it the best way to safeguard your assets— 


and prevent such embarrassing moments. 





America Fore 
Loyalty Group 
| 
‘ , 
) The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company =» The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York « National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. » Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J.  » The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 


Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company « Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited ¢ Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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Pleasurably Wrinkle-Free 
Summer Suits 


By Tropi-Tex 


The Tropi-Tex D/W suit is woven from a fine 
blend of Dacron and Worsted, insuring lasting 
lightweight neatness. The D/W is invested with 
new color radiance, the “RENOIR PALETTE”, 
a rich, random interplay of color. Interpreted in 


the slender lines of the LEAN SILHOUETTE, 





*DuPont Polyester Fiber From 59.95 


Sanitized treated linings and trimmings for hyglenic freshness. 
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At our franchised 

dealers only, or write: 

THE HOUSE OF WORSTED-TEX 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10,N.Y. 
“Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 








in Professor Blumenfeld’s class. The works 
of Gershwin. Kern, Rodgers and Porter are 
ly popular in our country. They are fre 
quently performed in concert halls and over 
the radio. We are also well familiar with 
U.S. jazz orchestras, ranging from Duke E]- 
lington to Gerry Mulligan. Incidentally, I 
played Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue with a 
hony orchestra a few days ago in Sta 
lino while touring the Donets coal region 
Our factories cannot keep up with the rap 
idly increasing demand for variety and jazz 
music recordi This gave birth to a black 
r 1y the way, duplicates of So 
t jazz recordings and popular songs were 
sold as well as of U.S. music. Being a member 
of the editorial board at the Central Sound- 
Recording Studios, I know for sure that our 
fuctories are now expanding production 
Things look black for the black market 
Last, I was surprised that you lost 4 
sense of humor, so typical of you Americ 
Leonid Utesov was joking when he spoke in 
his article about the priority of Odessa in 
creating Dixieland. What he really meant was 
that musical improvisation has existed sinec 
time immemorial. and notably in Odessa, 
where he spent his youth and heard musi- 
cians improvising popular folk tunes 
ALEXANDER TSFASMAN 
Honored Artist of the RSFSR 
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Moscow 
View Through the Tube 


Sir 

Your article on the sad state of television 
was excellent. I have thought for several 
years that the industry would go through a 
shakedown period and would level off with 
some measure of quality. The situation has 
become pregressively worse, and from the 
looks of next vear’s programs, it will not 
improve. Apparently the networks have for- 
volten that the airwaves belong to the 
American people and not the sponsors 

Wittiam A. McDonaLp 

Durham, N.C 











Sir 
In personal defiance of this passing season, 
I have returned to reading 
Mrs. GLoriA WELLER 
Brookline, Mass 


tes the reviews on television 
hat he is talk ubout. I 


to be entertained and to 








nr erind, and 
us such I do not like, and will not wateh 
n that tries to delve into racial 
or religious ¢ ny other turmoil of the day 
And it just makes me boil when : 
mplies that peeple are jerks because thes 
don't demand symphonies or opera or some 
other kind of high-toned programs 
CLARENCE N, Cooper 

Port Huron, Mich 














Raisin on the Screen 


Sir 

As co-producer of the motion picture A 
Rai Sun, and, therefere, a very in 
terested pa in its critical reception, I 
would like to peint out a stunning example 
of Time’s tortured critical dichotomy 

What beats me is that the same script 
written by the same author, played by the 
same cast. can evoke such antitheatrical 
opinions between the Cinema and Theater 
reviewers of your magazine. This seems less 
an illustration of journalistic democracy than 
critical anarchy 

Where Cinema calls Raisin “a writhing 
vital mess of tenement racism,” Theater 
called it [when it appeared on Broadway in 
1959] “a well-crafted play.” 

If “conflict, a valid moral struggle, char 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 





Tus WOULD NOT HAVE HAPPENED. If a careless, “if only” 
driver smashes into you, as a Liberty policyholder 
you will get fast action to lessen your expense, trouble 
and annoyance. Liberty goes to work if your car needs 
repair or replacement. Liberty stands by you if you 
or your guests (under Medical Payments) require 
accident-ward treatment or hospitalization. m Should 
the other driver sue you, Liberty Mutual has the 
needed manpower. Our own claimsmen locate and 
interview the people who saw the accident. They 
get eyewitness reports from the wrecker and repair 
men, from doctor and bystanders. They secure copies 
of hospital records. They pay the premium on bonds 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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to release attachments on your car. m If worse comes 
to worst and you must go to court, we pay civil court 
costs, legal fees and reasonable expenses incurred at 
our request. And if the verdict goes against you, we 


protect your home and savings, your income and 
your peace of mind by paying judgments up to the 
limits of your non-assessable policy. @ Carcful 
driving may avoid all this. For years, Liberty Mutual 
has sponsored highway safety through teenage 
road-e-o’s, driver training and research in safe 
automobile design. Still, you cannot accident-proof 
the reckless, “if only” driver. You can insure 
against him at low cost with Liberty Mutual. 
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2 Ballantine ton 


Founded 1827 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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The more you know about Scotch 
the more you like Ballantine’s 
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by wavy of its reviewer 
nation to employ ante-bellum 


his incoherent notation on 





nin the Sur I don’t have 
‘Mammy” and “blackface 
a to do with reviewing nt 
tion picture, but ve your copy; it is be- 





lieved, in some qu of the world, that 
he Herrenvolk may again! 
LORRAINE HANSBERRY 





New York City 


Dealer's Deals 


Sir 
ve participant in the motor game 
lor Te 5s vears, I was entertained by 
your article [on Auto Dealer Jim Morar 
It showed that the proble of the autom 
tive trade are the same the Id over 

Is not the muck igned motor salesman 


1 with those m 















nbers 





slic who try to cheat the dealer? 
en have I seen a normally hones 
an turn into an utter fraud when trying to 
do a motor deal. His old car “has never left 
a tarred road” (just see the thick red dust 
under the seats! “the meter reading of 
10,000 miles is genuine” (just look at the dif 


ferent makes of the five tires! his engine 


of the 









“is original, was never opened” (oversize pis 
tons prove—too late—the opposite “never 
had an accident” (but the chassis is welded 
and the body full of lead). Worse still, hi 
car “is fully paid for; nobody has a lien on 





it” (but many installments are unpaid 
No, I think it should be said that the motor 
dealer, if he is not on guard, is more often 
the victim than the culprit 
RoBERT HAINEBACH 
Africars 
Cape Town, South Africa 


to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 


Letters 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y 
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HE TRIES, and you're wise enough 
enough, too, to give him the very best tools to try with. 
Tools that are safer, like this True Temper camper's axe. 


to let him. Wise 








At this moment 


HE DIGS what you're teaching him when you turn the 
earth together. And to help his sense of values grow up to 
yours, give him a True Temper shovel like yours to work with. 


a lot of growing up is going on 


T HAPPENS when you first give 
him an axe of his own. When he 
first plants something in the good 
earth to watch it grow. When he 
lands his first fish with rod and reel. 
When he stands up to a golf ball 


and almost duplicates your drive. 

At this moment, all he’s ever 
learned about what he’s doing, and 
all we’ve ever learned about making 
the tools with which he is doing it, 
come together. This is where every- 


thing we’ve done to give all the 
things we make just the right weight 
and balance and precision pay off. 

It is a precious moment of ma- 
turity. We are proud to share it with 
him. And with you. 


makers of quality hammers, axes, 


sledges; garden, lawn and farm tools; 


HE LEARNS, at your side, the right way to cast. And he 
learns something more. He learns that half the fun of fishing 
is the wonderful “feel” of a True Temper rod and reel. 
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AY, 


HE DEMONSTRATES the smooth swing you taught him, 
and the results make you wish you were his age again. Don’t 
you wish you'd learned with True Temper shafted clubs? 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


HE CREATED AN AIRLINE 


be is a story of a vision. A vision of an ancient - 


and proud people being brought out of isolation and 
into contact with the world. A vision long held by an 
extraordinary man—His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 1, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 

For centuries, Ethiopia, hidden on an immense moun- 
tainous plateau, had been a little known corner of Africa. 
Even within the country, canyons and deserts limited 
travel largely to a man’s own village. 

But, 15 years ago, a green, yellow and red airplane 
bearing two gigantic golden Lions of Judah winged 
over the mules and ox-carts which from the dawn of 
time had been Ethiopia's transport system. It was the 
first scheduled international plane of the newly-created 
Ethiopian Airlines, flying from Addis Ababa to Cairo. 
That day's flight inaugurated “one of the most remark- 
able airlines in the world.” 

It was His Imperial Majesty's statemanship and fore- 
sight—as well as His vision—which brought this about. 
From early in the Emperor's reign He had seen that 
His program to modernize the remote 8,000-feet-high 
“Land of the Queen of Sheba’’, and to raise its living 
standards, required air transportation as an essenual 
element of improved internal communications. He de- 
cided to create an airline. 

His plans culminated on December 30, 1945 when a 
Government Proclamation established Ethiopian Air- 
lines. Since then it has received management assistance 
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from Trans World Airlines but Ethiopians occupy 
important supervisory positions and are being trained 
to operate the airline eventually. 

His Imperial Majesty is the most air-minded man in 
Ethiopia. He has flown to every part of the Empire, and 
on State visits abroad, on Ethiopian Airlines planes 
about which He has an aviator’s knowledge. He will be 
equally interested in the airline's Boeing 720B jets as 
they move from drawing board to delivery later this year. 

The Emperor has seen His airline expand from Cairo 
to Athens and on to Frankfurt. Southward, it has long 
served Nairobi. Within Ethiopia, the airline is helping 
the country to market its products and become a 
closely-knit, modern nation. 

In the past months, Ethiopian Airlines helped unify 
the world's newest nations by launching the first one- 
carrier air service to span “New Africa’ from the 
Adantic to the Indian Ocean. 

The Emperor's airline also served humanity well when 
it flew refugees from the Congo and carried Ethiopian 
troops into the Congo as part of the United Nations forces. 

His Imperial Majesty may well be proud of the airline 
He created. It is looking forward to the next 15 years 
of dependable service. 
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ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 
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BORIS CHALIAPIN 


MONG the many Americans jolted 

into action by the Soviet space- 
man was Boris Chaliapin, swiftest of 
Time's cover artists, Chaliapin, son 
of the great Russian basso, has paint- 
ed some 330 covers for Time since 
the summer of 1942, and usually al- 
lows himself three days to do a por- 
trait. whether working from his own 
sketches or from photographs. His 
most recent feat was painting John 
XXIII, immediately after his eleva- 
tion as Pope, in 24 hours for the Nov. 
10, 1958 issue of Time. Last week, 
when wakened at 8 a.m. on Wednesday 
and asked to paint Spaceman Gagarin 
in a hurry, Artist Chaliapin had an 
unusual handicap. The night before 
was “my roth wedding anniversary, 
but I forgot it. Then my wife told me 
and we celebrated—my wife Helcia 
and my daughter Irene—drinking vod- 
ka until 4 a.m.” It was Wednesday 
nightfall before enough wirephotos 
and other material had come in for 
Chaliapin to work from. Twelve hours 


later the job was done, a new record. 
© 


‘ia’ switching to the Soviet spaceman 
from another cover subject—who 
shall remain nameless, since he may 
turn up on Time’s cover in the future 
—a good many others at Time had to 
scurry fast too, in Moscow, Washing- 








Oded’ Hy Gian. 


ton, London, Florence, Cape Canav- 
eral and way points. 

In Boston, Correspondent Doug 
Cray was assigned to interview visit- 
ing Soviet Scientist Leonid I. Sedov, 
who had just been interviewed over a 
Boston TV show and had set off for 
Brown University in Providence. Cor- 
respondent Cray got in touch with 
Sedov’s Russian translator on the pro- 
gram, Harvard's Nicholas DeWitt, ar- 
ranged for him to come along, and 
hired a Cadillac (“a sickly marlin 
blue”) to speed off to Providence. 
Sedov by then was about to emplane 
for New York. Cray persuaded him 
to ride instead in the Cadillac “in 
utter peace and quiet.”’ Sedov produced 
a couple of nuggets for Science Edi- 
tor Jonathan Norton Leonard’s cover 
story. In turn, the Soviet scientist and 
his companions seemed fascinated by 
the ride, particularly with the auto- 
mated Thruway toll booths which re- 
spond to dropped quarters with flash- 
ing “Thank You” signs. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER onthe Fort Lau- 
derdale (Fla.) News trained his 
telephoto lens on Greek Shipping Mag- 
nate Aristotle Onassis’ 325-ft. yacht, 
the Christina, hoping to get an inti- 
mate picture of the distinguished guest 
aboard. He got a shot of Sir Winston 
Churchill, wrapped in a blanket, read- 
ing a newsmagazine that has had him 

as its cover subject eight times: 


DON WRIGHT—FORT LAUDERDALE NEWS 


i. a 
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The quiet. roomy wagons that 


Dodae Dart wager built to make Mother's job easier 


The 1961 Chrysler Corporation wagons do their 

jobs quietly with a minimum of effort on your part— 
thanks to Unibody Construction, Torsion-Aire 

Ride, and Constant Control Power Steering 

These are the wagons that make driving a pleasure, not a 
project. 

There’s room to spare for kids and cargo, along with a 
quiet ride that’s new to wagons—thanks to Unibody Con- 
struction. Body and frame are a solid welded unit. Gone are 
the usual joints and bolts that could loosen and get noisy. 

And these wagons park and handle with ease, too. Con- 
stant Control Power Steering (an option) works full time so you 
scarcely work at all. And Chrysler Corporation’s exclusive, 
no extra cost, Torsion-Aire Ride smooths the roughest roads. 

But this is only the beginning. There are many other fine 
features offered. See your dealer. Let a drive bring out the 
difference great engineering makes. 


25 models to choose from—9 Plymouth wagons « 2 Valiant wagons 
2 Dodge wagons ¢ 6 Dart wagons « 2 Lancer wagons ¢ 4 Chrysler wagons. 





the full size wagons priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. 


See oe 








Youll wonder where the rattles went, First time out you'll 
notice the quietness of your 1961 wagon from Chrysler Corporation. 


It’s built the Unibody way 
and tight, year in, year out. 


a solid welded unit that stays shipshape 








are more fun to live with 






Valiant wagon _\ow-priced king of the compacts, styled to make Mother feel like a Queen. 





Plymouth wagoen—a wagonload of family fun in America’s No. 1 low-priced, economy car 


Lancer wagon — Dodge's new compact —easy to 


load, easy to park, and mighty easy on gas Tyre ee i 





Chrysler wagon —Smart looks and luxury in the quiet, roomy 
wagons that fit any suburban setting 





- Chrysler 7 
: ar Corporation 


Dodge Polara wagen—the best of everything Dodge with plenty Serving A merica § new quest for quality 
of room for the kids and all their cargo, too. 





Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 
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says J. J. Payne, \ cnet iat iat diated ieee pdemmanipesiae a q 
Southwestern Secale Co., Phoenix, Ariz. | LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW ; 
! 
ne . y Here are some examples: i 
lhe fastest. cheapest way to find out about a customer's ene ee et 
exact needs is Long Distance,” reports Mr. Payne. “When | Philadelphia to Richmond, Va 80¢ 
we get a sales lead, we reach for the phone. It’s im- | Diente to Les Angie: .... «i: 10 ! 
mediate .. . we talk to the right man... we settle every- | Detroit to Miami oe 2 ee os oe EOE 
thing then and there. It’s a profitable way to sell. By {Cleveland to San Francisco. . . . $2.10 
phone, we recently sold a set of scales worth $14,000. Tlicaniecie dies visbens BhatRiache: Biota fon ta tve ince 
; minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for allit’s worth! —©_-----------------------~---------- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
"The More Things Change .. ." 


The world last week acclaimed a Rus 
sian Air Force major nicknamed Ga 
And as Yuri Gagarin became the 
nan to escape the planet and return safe 








! 


ly. earthbound humans could view the 





vent through telescopes that offered radi 
uly different images. In the long-range 


reflection of history, Gagarin’s adventure 
was one for global celebration. an 


ing forward thrust in mar 


inspir 
1S effort to ex 
plore the universe. Through the foreshort 
ened telescope of the cold war, the Soviet 
chievement could be seen only as a vic 
Communism and a defeat for the 
free world as led by the U.S. 
Yet in a week that could change the 
whole future of mankind 


tory tor 


there was still 
inother view, and it seemed all too famil- 


iar: Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme 
chose. In 195 


nik I, the U.S. displayed its rocket lag for 


when Russia orbited Sput 


ill the world to see. Last week's Soviet 
demonstrated that the 
scarcely lessened. Official U.S. reaction to 
nonchalant 
is the reaction to the first Sputnik. Presi- 
dent Kennedy congratulated the Russians 
but at his press conference he indicated that 
the de-salinization of water was 
even more important than space explora 
tion. In 1958 National Aeronautics and 
Administrator T. Keith Glennan 
insisted that the U.S. was really not too 


exploit lag has 


feat was at least as 


Gaga s 


ocean 


space 


Lieut. COLONEL Powers 
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far behind in the space race; in 1961 
NASA Chief James Webb insisted that 
U.S. projects were “solidly based” and 
roceeding “step by step.” In 1957 the 


Administration was embar- 
rassed by Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams’ scoff that I was littl 
nore than a shot in a game of “outer 
space basketball Last week the Kenne 


dy Administration was monumentally en 


Eisenhower 


Sputnik 


barrassed by an unwitting growl fron 


Air Force Lieut. Colonel John 
Powers. information officer for the U.S.’s 


Shorty 
astronautical Project Mercury. Awakened 
tor a a.m. comment on Gaga s 


Powers snapped to a newsmar 





want anything Irom us, vou jerk 
swer is that we are all asleep. 
Dead Center. Fora few days this 1 
was taken by the cynical as a description 
of the whole U.S. In reality the country 





Was tar from asleep. even on the scientific 
and astronautical fronts. But Gaga's tri 
imph did come at a time when things 
seemed to be on dead center in Washing 
ton, and hadn't progressed too much since 
Administration. 


signs Of simularity were 


the Eisenhower 

The superficia 
more obvious each week. Instead of presi 
dential golf at Palm Springs and Gettys 
burg, there was presidential golf at Palm 
Middleburg. New 
had taken over from Eisen 
study committees,” but little 
seemed to be happening. Dwight I 
hower had been criticized for his wa 


Beach and Frontier 
task forces 


hower-era 











“Star Gazers” 


; we are about where we w 








week's 


notable for 


ing press conlerence syntax 





Kennedy conference was as 
Its shapele $s prose as lor its muted tone 

There was no doubting President Ken 
or his ambition to get things 
but in his desire to get fresh pol 


nedy’s energy 
moving 
icy in motion, he seemed to have met a 
multiplicity of barriers. 

Taking power in a period of economic 
Kennedy Administration 
presented a spate of recovery bills to the 
which proceeded to take its 
time about enacting them. In 1958, Re 
publican Eisenhower declined to take dras- 


recession the 


Congress 


ic pump-priming measures in a similar 
righted it 
self. Last week President Kennedy's Com 
merce Department advisers bubbled that 
righting  itsel! 
-and again without dras- 
ic measures. In his press conference t 
week, the President was pointedly asked 
why he couldn't 


situation—and the economy 


the economy was 
(see BUSINESS 


igain 


t 





la 


seem to ge people 
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Associated Pres 


NASA Cuter WEBB 





Jack AT THE BALL GAME* 








JACKIE WITH NEWSHENS 


The buildup is too indiscriminate. The buildup will not last.’ 


steamed up about his economic program, 
he replied: “When you have 7% unem- 
ployed, you have 93% working.”'t 

Soviet Delay. Laos had become an- 
other Viet Nam, a battleground where 
diplomatic defeat seemed better than the 
risk of military forces. To reporters the 
President seemed casual about the Soviet 
delay in replying to Britain's request for 
a cease-fire. “I’m hopeful that we're going 
to get an answer,” he said. At week’s 
end Ambassador to Moscow Llewellyn 
Thompson sought out Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko to express U.S. 
“concern” over the silence. But the Rus- 
sians could not lose: a neutralized Laos 
clearly meant major Communist partici- 
pation in that nation’s government. 

Age-old troubles cropped up in the 
strongest of U.S. alliances. Convinced 
that non-nuclear war is now possible in 
Europe, U.S. strategists want to beef up 
NATO?’s strength in conventional weap- 
ons. For the President the new doctrine 
meant long hours of convincing West 
Germany's change-wary Konrad Adenauer 
(see Foreign Relations) that the U.S. re- 
solve to defend Berlin and Europe has 
not weakened. Far more challenging would 
be Kennedy's Paris confrontation next 
month with France’s Charles de Gaulle, 
who has called for drastic changes in 
NATO. Kennedy may promise De Gaulle 
a stronger voice in shaping the alliance’s 
policy, perhaps offer to let a Frenchman 
succeed U.S. General Lauris Norstad as 
NATO's European commander. 

No Intervention. In Castro's Cuba, 
the New Frontier had a sort of Guate- 
mala (where the U.S. encouraged the 
coup that ousted left-wing Dictator Ja- 
cobo Arbenz in June 1954). At his press 
conference the President limited U.S. re- 





* Watching, from left, as he tossed out the sea 
son's first ball: Florida Senator George Smath- 
ers, Vice President Johnson, Welfare Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff, Assistant White House Press 
Secretary Andrew Hatcher, Minnesota's Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, Presidential Assistant Larry 
O'Brien, Hlinois Republican Senator Everett 
Dirksen, White House Staffler David Powers 


+ A tautology that took the U.S. back three 
decades to New England-born President Calvin 
Coolidge’s remark: “When a great many people 
are unable to find work, unemployment results.’ 
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sponsibility for the war talk of exiled 
Cubans eager to see Castro overthrown. 
“There will not be under any conditions,” 
he said, “‘an intervention in Cuba by U.S. 
armed forces.” But policymaking New 
Frontiersmen, convinced that the U.S. 
will be blamed for any anti-Castro re- 
volt, were prepared to give solid assist- 
ance (short of troop support) to ensure 
that a coup does not fail. At week's end, 
as B-26s bombed Havana (see THe HEmM- 
ISPHERE) the time for such help seemed 
drawing near—and the path ahead full 
of possible pitfalls. 

The predictions of Kennedy's campaign 
followers that there would be a brilliant 
“roo days” at the start of his Adminis- 
tration have long been discarded. As 
the President noted in his inauguration 
speech, creating “a new world of law” is 
not a matter for 100 days, or even 1,000. 
True to his plea that day—*Let us be- 
gin’—the President inaugurated in Wash- 
ington an era with a quicker pace, a faster 
pulse. But in a week of limp response to 
Soviet triumph, it was unfortunately clear 
that there are some well-worn ruts along 
the road to the New Frontier. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Exposure 

“The Kennedy buildup goes on,"’ wrote 
James MacGregor Burns, a Williams Col- 
lege political science professor and John 
Kennedy's admiring biographer, in the 
New Republic. “The adjectives tumble 
over one another. He is not only the hand- 
somest, the best-dressed. the most articu- 
late. and graceful as a gazelle. He is 
omniscient; he swallows and digests whole 
books in minutes; he confounds experts 
with his superior knowledge of their field. 
He is omnipotent.” Burns was worried, 
and so was many another Presidential 
admirer, that John Kennedy and _ his 
family might soon suffer ill effects from 
public overexposure. Wrote Burns: “The 
buildup is too indiscriminate, The buildup 
will not last. The public can be cruel, and 
so can the press. Americans build their 
triumphal arches out of brick, Mr. 
Dooley said. so as to have missiles handy 
when their heroes have fallen.” 











But Jack Kennedy was plainly unbother- 
ed. Last week both he and Jackie continued 
to light up the front pages and the televi- 
sion screens with their tireless activity. 

Equal Time? The week began with the 
President’s traditional first-pitch opening 
of the baseball season, and even then the 
reporters had a new angle to write about. 
“Would you like to go to the ball game 
with me?” Kennedy asked a morning 
visitor, 17-year-old Richard Lopez of El 
Paso, the Boys’ Clubs of America’s “Boy 
of the Year.” Lopez surely did, and was 
photographed with the President. “I felt 
50 feet high.” he reported. 

The next night Jack and Jacqueline 
Kennedy appeared on TV for an hour- 
long intimate glimpse, taped earlier by 
NBC and sponsored by Crest toothpaste 
(thereby causing wags to wonder if Ipana, 
Stripe and Pepsodent would demand equal 
time). The First Lady won headlines 
with her plaint that the fish-bowl life of 
the White House was “very hard” on the 
children, that she was striving to provide 
“normal” and “private” lives for them, As 
for daughter Caroline, “Someday she is 
going to have to go to school, and if she 
is in the papers all the time, that will 
affect her little classmates, and they will 
treat her differently.” 

“How Nice." Jackie Kennedy also 
made a gracious gesture toward the na- 
tion’s newshens, inviting 200 of them for 
lunch, The presswomen, led in through 
the southwest gate, which is usually re- 
served for state occasions, drove past 
daughter Caroline's jungle-gym swings and 
duck pond. Jackie greeted each guest with 
a warm friendliness. Said she to Eugenia 
Sheppard, the New York Herald Tribune 
Women’s Feature Editor: “How nice to 
meet you, at last!” Eugenia melted, could 
barely wait to rush off to her typewriter. 
“It was exactly the female kind of party 
that we took up a career to get out of 
going to,” she wrote. “But somehow, at 
the White House, it was different.” Ev- 
eryone clucked about Jackie's two-piece 
dress, a chic understatement in beige 
ottoman silk, and her new chef, who had 
worked through the night to lay on a 
little buffet of patés, hams, turkeys, lob- 
ster thermidor, and Hungarian goulash. 
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Before the dessert, Jackie stood up to 
welcome the women in words that women 
understood. 

This was, she said, the first ladies’ 
luncheon ever held in the imposing, gold- 
and-white East Room (laughter and ap- 
plause). She was grateful to the ladies of 
the press, whose warm stories had_re- 
vived her determination to restore period 
furniture and authentic antiques to the 
White House, just about the time that 
she had begun to feel overwhelmed by 
the task (smiles all around). She added: 
“IT am terribly grateful that the people 
are so interested in this. The White House, 
of course, belongs to all the people.” 

"Not Since Shirley Temple." As the 
week passed. the press duly noted that 
Jackie Kennedy presented an autographed 
etching of the White House for a Catholic 
benefit auction in New York. She showed 
up fashionably late for the opening night 
of the Washington Opera Society season, 
arm in arm with Adlai Stevenson and a 
daughter of Konrad Adenauer, and she 
announced that she had discovered, hidden 
away in White House storage, a gilt pier 
table ordered by James Monroe in 1817. 

Husband Jack made news enough, 
greeting a clutch of White House guests 
from Helen Keller to Negro Track Star 
Wilma Rudolph, who was escorted by 
Texan Lyndon Johnson. And Caroline 
was not to be forgotten: the White House 
announced that a special nursery school 
had been set up right inside the White 
House for her and about ten of her play- 
mates, Wrote the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association's Jerry Bennett, in a story sent 
to 600 newspapers: “Not since Shirley 
Temple zoomed into international fame 
a quarter-century ago has an American 
child received so much international cov- 
erage in so short a time.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Smoothed Feathers 


Aboard the plane that brought him to 
the U.S. last week, West Germany’s Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer looked apprehen- 
sive. A few days later, after three meet- 
ings with President Kennedy at the White 
House, the old man was smiling joyfully. 
In the interval, some weighty worries had 
been lifted from Adenauer’s mind. 

He had feared that he might meet with 
anti-German feeling, stirred up by the 
trial of Adolf Eichmann in Israel. That 
worry was dispelled when he visited the 
U.S. Senate, was introduced on the floor 
by Vice President Lyndon Johnson, and 
drew warm applause from Senators and 
spectators in the galleries. Adenauer had 
also fretted that he might be unable to 
establish with John F. Kennedy the same 
good-friend terms that he had built up 
with Dwight Eisenhower.* That worry 
was also evaporated: after the meetings 
with Kennedy, Adenauer felt that he had 


* As a sort of icebreaking present to the Ken- 
nedy Administration, the West German Foreign 
Ministry announced, on the day Adenauer de- 
parted for Washington, a plan to prepay $587 
million of West Germany's postwar debt to the 
U.S. not due until the roSos, thus easing the 
U.S.’s balance-oi-payments deficit, 
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established a “great spirit of friendship’ 
with the new President. 

Higher Threshold. Adenauer’s gravest 
cause of uneasiness was his suspicion that 
the new Administration was softening in 
its resolve to use nuclear weapons to de- 
fend Western Europe against a Russian 
attack with conventional forces. Adenauer 
knew that the new Administration wanted 
to build up NATO's conventional military 
forces and to raise the “threshold” at 
which the U.S. would employ nuclear 
weapons. He also knew that the Kennedy 
Administration was doubtful about pre- 
vious plans to build up a new deterrent 
force of Polaris missile submarines. under 
the control of NATO rather than the U.S. 
—a proposal that Adenauer had endorsed. 


rs 


Vai 
CHANCELLOR & PRESIDENT 
85 and 43 could agree. 





UPI 


Adenauer feared that if NATO failed to 
acquire an independent nuclear force and 
if the U.S. raised the threshold for em- 
ployment of its own nuclear weapons, the 
Russians might be tempted to marshal 
their superior conventional military forces 
and march into West Germany. 
Adenauer got no clear-cut explanation 
of Kennedy Administration plans for 
NATO defense. But Kennedy did assure 
Adenauer of the U.S.’s continuing readi- 
ness to use nuclear weapons, if necessary. 
to defend West Germany and the other 
NATO nations against a Russian attack. 
Full Agreement. Moving on from 
NATO defense, Kennedy promised Ade- 
nauer that he would be kept “fully in- 
formed” about U.S. plans in disarmament 
negotiations with the Russians. Adenauer 
assured Kennedy that West Germany 
would set up a continuing program of 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries, 
as the U.S. had urged. The two leaders, 
in the words of their joint communiqué, 
“renewed their pledge to preserve the 
freedom of the people of West Berlin 
pending the reunification of Germany.” 








After the meetings with Kennedy, Ade- 
nauer smilingly told newsmen that the 
talks had produced “100% agreement.” 
Noting that the great difference in age— 
$5 and 43—had not created any difficul- 
ties in communication, he twinklingly add- 
ed that “43 is a very respectable age to be. 
When I was 43, I was mayor of Cologne. 
That was the best job I ever had.” 





"Most Embarrassing" 

A Ghanaian minister and his secretary 
walked into a Howard Johnson restaurant 
in Dover, Del.. ordered orange juice—and 
were told to drink it outside because “‘col- 
ored people are not allowed to eat in 
here.” That was four years ago. Since 
then, one African diplomat has been 
turned away from a Virginia drive-in 
theater. Another, with his daughter, was 
stopped at the gate of a Maryland amuse- 
ment park. Last month. Dr. William Fitz- 
john, chargé d'affaires of newly emerging 
Sierra Leone, was snubbed out of another 
Howard Johnson restaurant, this one in 
Hagerstown, Md. In recent weeks, ac- 
cording to U ate Department reports, 
diplomatic staffers from Ghana. Guinea, 
Nigeria, Liberia. Cameroun and Ethiopia 
have suffered indignities of various sorts 
because of the color of their skin. 

With 22 new African nations sending 
their diplomatic representatives to the 
U.S., the problem of discrimination has 
become one of intense Administration 
concern. It centers in Washington, itself 
54% Negro, and its Virginia and Mary- 
land environs. Schooling is not too bad: 
the State Department lists 15 good private 
schools where Afro-Asian diplomats can 
send their children. Housing, says a State 
Department aide, is “most embarrassing” : 
according to one study, about 90% of 
Washington's property owners refuse to 
sell or lease living quarters to “people of 
color.’ Washington restaurants, required 
by law to serve anyone, often harass Ne- 
groes by giving them back-corner tables 
or making them wait when there is obvi- 
ous available space. Private clubs are out, 
and so are most of the Virginia and Mary- 
land beaches. 

Seeking solutions, White House officials 
have held several meetings to discuss the 
problem. And the State Department's pro- 
tocol division has set up a new “special 
projects” section, which works with the 
Washington Real Estate Board in helping 
Africans secure housing. also provides 
them with tips on friendly stores, restau- 
rants, barbershops, etc. Dark-skinned dip- 
lomats who plan trips outside Washington 
are advised of courteous hotels and eating 
places along their route. One diplomat, 
visiting Florida last week, put in a dis- 
tress call to the Special Projects Section, 
promptly found his restaurant problems 
solved and an invitation awaiting him 
from the local university president. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is appealing to state Gover- 
nors for their advice and cooperation on 
the issue, has also called for a list of all 
incidents involving African diplomats. 

There have been some encouraging re- 
sults; the Nigerian ambassador has finally 
found a suitable embassy; the ambassa- 
dor of Mali, previously frustrated in his 
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attempt. can now establish a chancery 
in a selected residential zone. But the 
struggle continues. Says one State De- 
partment official: “Our job is to assure 
that foreign policy is carried out by the 
President and State Department and not 
impaired by the actions of a barber on 
Connecticut Avenue or a restaurant owner 
in Maryland.” 


DIPLOMACY 
Penny Ante 


In 300 U.S. embassies. legations. con- 
sulates and special missions around the 
world, nothing is more likely to cause hot 
blood and cold sweat than mention of 
Brooklyn’s Democratic Congressman John 
J. Rooney. As chairman of the House sub- 
committee on State Department appropri- 
ations, Rooney keeps a harsh eye and a 
hard thumb on what he calls “booze al- 
lowances for cooky pushers’—the repre- 
sentation allowance diplomats get for of- 
ficial entertaining. Last week the depart- 
ment’s representation allowance request 
for fiscal 1962 was up before the parent 
House Appropriations Committee. Pared 
to meet Rooney's tastes, the $953,000 
budget was well below the level provided 
by West Germany; it was barely $100.- 
ooo over the 1961 request, even though 
the U.S, has had to open 14 embassies and 
three consulates in new African countries. 
Result: U.S. diplomats will have to cough 
up an estimated $700,c0o out of their 
own pockets for entertainment they con- 








sider essential to their jobs. 

Because of the limit on representation 
allowances, top State Department pro- 
fessionals cannot accept such expensive 
key posts as London or Paris, which 
traditionally go to well-heeled amateurs. 
Multimillionaire Publisher John Hay 
Whitney, Ike's last Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's. annually spent more 
than $100,000 above his $6.000 allow- 
ance. In four years in Rome, Paper King 
James D. Zellerbach spent $200,000 of 
his personal fortune for government party- 
giving. Even in lesser posts. Foreign Serv- 
ice careermen find it hard to get by, One 
minister-counselor in Paris asked to be 
relieved of duty because he couldn't stand 
the expense, and a veteran now being re- 
assigned from Europe to South America 
says frankly: “I truly hope that social 
life at my new post is rather quiet. be 
cause I won't know how to make ends 
meet otherwise. Last year I could prove 
that out of my salary I had to spend 
$2.400 for purely professional reasons.” 

Simple Canapés. Except where wealthy 
men are in charge. U.S. embassies are 
often forced to serve bread while rivals 
ofier cake. To celebrate the anniversary 
of the October Revolution, the Soviet 
embassy in Bonn last year hired the city’s 
best club, lavished soo guests with vodka 
Crimean champagne and caviar. For the 
traditional Fourth of July celebration 
able U.S. Ambassador Walter C. Dowling 
a careerman, could afford only $287— 
enough to give 360 visitors a pass at 
trays of simple canapés and a sip of cheap 
German sparkling wine. In Léopoldville, 
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CONGRESSMAN ROONEY 
Let them serve crumbs. 


where the Belgians established an Elsa 
Maxwellian standard of party-giving that 
the Congolese now regard as the norm for 
diplomatic life. U.S. Ambassador Clare 
Timberlake must keep up with the Joneses 
on a budget of $2,000. “I haven't asked 
for an increase and don’t intend to,” he 
says. “But I'd like to feel I could serve 
my country without being personally out 
of pocket every year.” 

Actually. some 7o% of the Foreign 
Service's “booze allowance” goes for food 
rather than drink. And ironically. many 
of the personal entertainment debts are 
rung up because of demands made by 
U.S. visitors—particularly Congressmen. 
In 1959, some 200 Congressmen stopped 
by in Madrid, all deserving of hospitality 
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NAVY SECRETARY CONNALLY 
Let them get to sea. 


from Ambassador John Lodge. Ambassa 
dor to Brazil John Moors Cabot, who usu- 
ally spends $5,000 from his own pocket on 
entertainment, has had to wine and dine 
28 U.S. Governors and their wives and 
half a dozen congressional groups in the 
last six months. Says he: “You've just 
got to do something about them.” 

Frontal Assault. Even before his inau- 
guration. John Kennedy tried a frontal 
assault on the problem, called Congress- 
nan Rooney down to Palm Beach (Time, 
Jan. 6) for a day of consultation. Result: 
Rooney promised to give specific help in 
needy ¢ among them Ambassador to 
Paris James Gavin, who has no personal 
fortune. But Rooney promised no relief 
for U.S. junior diplomats, who pick up a 
large share of the entertainment tabs, In 
India, 64 U.S. Information Service officers 
share $4.7¢ 
pitalitv. In New York, where junior-grade 
careermen do not get even the quarters 
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i vear for line-of-duty hos- 


illowance that is customary overseas, 23 
diplomatic officers at the U.N. delegation 
must entertain representatives of g8 coun- 
tries on $17,000. 

Inevitably. the U.S. image is often tar- 
nished by hospitality that so patently 
bears a nickels-and-dimes sign. Recently, 
the U.S. Information Service in The 
Netherlands called in a group of influen- 
tial Dutch editors for a seminar to explain 
the significance of last November's elec- 
tions. After the first day's lectures. USIS 
hosts explained that guests could have 
two beers or two glasses of Dutch gin at 
the embassy’s expense. That night at din- 
ner, waiters began serving two slices of 
meat to guests, but stopped halfway 
through to take one slice away from the 
plates already served. Under John Roo- 
ney’s representation allowance, the budget 
for the dinner permitted one slice of meat 
per man, and not a calorie more. 


ARMED FORCES 
Denting the Featherbed 


To change anything in the Na-a-vy is 
like punching a featherbed, You punch it 
with your right and you punch it with your 
left until you are finally exhausted, and 
then you find the damn bed just as it was 
before you started punching. 

F.D.R., as quoted by Marriner Eccles 


Into an auditorium filled with some 
4.000 Navy and Marine officers marched 
spray-fresh Navy Secretary John B. Con 
nally Jr. to punch at the featherbed. Con- 
nally had called the meeting of every 
officer in the Washington area, including 
65 admirals and Marine generals, to in- 
form them that the Navy must scrape off 
its barnacles and gear for space-age 
change. 

Connally. a Texas lawyer and a World 
War II lieutenant commander who won a 
Bronze Star, was dissatisfied with much 
that he found in today’s Navy. Officers, 
he said. are too defensive when new ideas 
are proposed, too enamored of their tech- 
nological feats, too obsessed with costly, 
complicated craft when simpler, smaller 
vessels would do as well. The time has 
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come, Connally said, to put progress above 
tradition. Other Connally observations: 

On Interservice Wars. Connally de- 
manded an end to the interservice bicker- 
ing so often characterized by leaks and 
background statements. Said he: “The 
Navy's top civilian and military leaders 
cannot effectively fight for the kind of 
Navy we all want if they must be forever 
explaining away or defending some 
counter-policy utterance made by a well- 
intentioned but irresponsible officer.”’ His 
instructions: “Recognize and accept your 
responsibility by insisting on being quoted 
by name, rank and billet.” 

On Promotion. Bright young officers 
should get faster promotion, with less 
stress on seniority, Said Connally: “Could 
we not make changes in our selection sys- 
tem to permit earlier determination of an 
officer's ability to command. and there- 
after be able to use officers in billets of 
great importance for longer periods of 
time? Officers should be promoted not on 
their ability to keep their finger on their 
number, but on past and present demon- 
stration of ‘nitiative and courage.” 

On FLEET MopernizaTion. “We cannot 
go on hoping that someone is going to 
wave a magic fiscal wand to modernize 
our aging fleet. We must find ways to 
build ships more cheaply, while at the 
same time expressing our needs more 
clearly. Perhaps the answer lies in less 
sophisticated ships—or more ships of ex- 
actly similar design, We cannot hope to 
embody in each ship and aircraft all of the 
improvements that our technical labora- 
tories can dream up. If we did so, a ship 
would never go to sea, because our tech- 
nical progress is never-ending. We must 
consider the cost of sophistication.” One 
sign of the Navy's new times: its fiscal 
1962 budget includes no funds for con- 
struction of new nuclear surface ships. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the Navy's brass 
liked what it heard, responded to Con- 
nally’s speech with warm applause. If, as 
his speech suggested, Connally was going 
to be a salty and vigorous leader, the 
Navymen seemed happy to have him at 
the helm. And he might even make a dent 
in the featherbed. 


POPULATION 
Westward Ho 


Fred Kleiboeker’s  corn-and-soybean 
farm, 64 miles northwest of Centralia, 
looks much like the rest of the crop 
land in Illinois’ flat. picture-book farm 
belt. But it is now acreage with a differ- 
ence. Last week, after analysis of the 
1960 census results, Commerce Secretary 
Luther Hodges announced that a point 
on Kleiboeker’s farm has become the 
population center* of the’ U.S.—defined 
by Hodges as the spot at which the na- 
tion’s 179 million people can convene 
with the minimum travel mileage. 





* Not to be confused with the geographical 
center of the U.S., long identified with tiny 
(pop, 600) Lebanon, Kans, Since the admission 
of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union, the center 
has moved to Butte County, S. Dak., now rests 
17 miles due west of Castle Rock. 
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The U.S. population center has been 
inching inexorably westward ever since 
the first census in 17g0 located it near 
Chestertown, Md., 701 miles east of the 
Kleiboeker farm. Thanks to the addition 
of two new states (and a 28 million in- 
crease since the 1950 census), the jump 
from the old population center in Olney, 
Ill., is the biggest of the century: 57 
miles. 


OPINION 
"Too Many People..." 


Boyish of face and gleaming of tooth. 
Ronald Reagan earned a reputation among 
cinemagoers as a pleasant young man in 
white ducks, whose deepest thought was 
reserved for the next dance. But in his 
private life, Reagan has always been re- 
garded as a man concerned with issues 
beyond the tinsel of Hollywood. As presi- 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild, Reagan 
was a leader of the fight in the mid-'4os 
against a Communist attempt to take over 
Hollywood's trade unions. 


Once an outspoken Democrat, Reagan 
is now a staunch Republican, has devel- 
oped into a remarkably active spokesman 
for conservatism. Out of the movies for 
the past four years. he has become a trav- 
eling ambassador for General Electric (he 


hosts TV's General Electric Theater), 
spends much of his time carrying conserv- 
atism’s gospel to audiences across the 
nation. Reagan's thesis: “Too many peo- 
ple today are inclined to depend on a cen- 
tralized Government to furnish the answer 
to all our problems,” 

Last week Reagan appeared before an 
enthusiastic audience in Whittier, Calif. 
(the home town of an admirer, Richard 
Nixon}. Still boyish of face and gleaming 
of tooth. Reagan attacked existing gov- 
ernmental medical programs as_ being 
wasteful, said that “three out of four Vet- 
erans Administration beds are filled with 
patients suffering diseases or injuries 
neither originated by, nor aggravated by, 
military service.” He criticized the social 
security system as a mushrooming mon- 
ster, and warned that federal aid to educa- 


Bes CAPITAL NOTES 


Singing 

Confided the voice on the phone to 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy: Ber- 
nard Goldfine has some things he wants 
to talk about. On that word from a go- 
between for Goldfine, Kennedy sent an 
aide flying to Boston to hear out the ail- 
ing, aged (70) industrialist. Since then, 
Goldfine has made at least one trip to the 
Justice Department. The word in Wash- 
ington: facing tax-evasion charges. Gold- 
fine hopes to sing his way out of a stiff 
sentence, is telling of previously undis- 
closed gifts to high Government officials. 


“Don't Ask...” 

To the many Democratic local bosses 
who grumble that the Kennedys have by- 
passed them in handing out patronage. 
New Frontiersmen now have a stock reply 
that parodies the most famous line in 
John Kennedy's inaugural address: “Ask 
not what the President can do for you, 
but ask what vou can do for the President.” 


The Hero 

President Kennedy has signaled full 
speed ahead for a book on his wartime 
heroism. With White House approval, the 
Navy has opened up classified records for 
the author, Robert J. Donovan, Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who also wrote Eisen- 
hower: The Inside Story. Though Lieuten- 
ant Kennedy is best remembered for hav- 
ing saved his crew from famed PT Boat 
109 after it was sliced in two by a Japa- 
nese destroyer in the hostile Solomons. 
Reporter Donovan says he has rummaged 
up evidence of earlier, even greater Ken- 
nedy exploits on another PT boat. The 
new biography will get the full treat- 
ment: serialization in the Herald Trib- 
une, excerpts in magazines, and, of course, 
a movie. 


In the Doghouse 

Newest tenant of the Administration 
doghouse: General Arthur Trudeau, the 
Army's chief of research. Last month 
Trudeau popped off about civilians who 
make military policy, was obliged to issue 
a public apology. Trudeau then circu- 
lated a memo. author undisclosed, which 
damned the U.S.’s “politically sterile” pol- 
icies in the cold war, called for “develop- 
ing a guerrilla warfare capability under 
U.S. sponsorship from refugees from 
Communist-dominated countries, includ- 
ing Cuba.” The Pentagon’s civilian chiefs 
have ordered Trudeau to keep quiet. 


Gore & Goldwater 

Capitol Hill reporters eagerly stand in 
line to snatch a few minutes with Senator 
Barry Goldwater, the most sought-after 
Republican in Washington, and Goldwa- 
ter has a tough time fitting in all of the 
would-be interviewers. Among the disap- 
pointed was Playwright Gore (The Best 
Man) Vidal, assigned by a magazine to 
examine Conservative Goldwater with a 
liberal eye. Vidal protested to a Goldwa- 
ter aide, who, obviously fearing the sharp 
edge of Vidal's prose, hustled up to Gold- 
water and warned: “Look, Barry, this is a 
guy we can't fool around with.” Vidal 
promptly got his appointments. 


Nixon's Return 

Richard Nixon, who originally planned 
to stay in the background until June, has 
switched strategy, and will start swinging 
next month with speeches in Manhat- 
tan, Chicago, Detroit, Columbus and the 
South. But he will not be the main speak- 
er at the G.O.P.’s big fund-raising dinner 
in Washington June 1. That honor goes to 
Dwight Eisenhower, while Nixon will hold 
forth at a similar dinner in Los Angeles 
the same evening. 
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tion was “the foot in the door to fed- 
eral control. 

As for the nation’s farn 
Reagan declared All of the 
is concerned with the 20% 


problem 
farm mess 





of agriculture 
coming under Government regulation and 
Reagan 
Mexico where “citi 


subsidy.” To back up his charge 
cited a case in New 
could rent state-owned 
land for 2s¢ an acre and receive $9 an 
acre from the Federal Government for not 
planting the land. 

Reagan argued that the 


zens learned they 





Federal Gov- 
ernment was running “more than 19,000 


businesses covering 47 lines of activity 





from rum distilling to the manufacture of 


surgical equipment. 
dividend free and rent free in direct com 
with its own citizens, the Gov- 
billions 
Once in 


Operating tax tree 


peution 
ernment each vear in the 


Reagan 


the Government is reluctant to get 


loses 
businesses. business 
noted 
out: “Congress ordered the liquidation of 
the Spruce Products Corp. in 1920, but 
30 years later it was still in existence. The 
founded in World War 
I to find spruce wood for airplane frames. 

Reagan s 
Weigh the price we must pay in indi 
vidual liberty and whether these programs 
qualify as things th 
themselves, Then 
men and Senators. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Beware the Comsymps 

For the first time since his semisecret 
John Birch Soc iely became an open issue 
Founder Robert Welch last week went on 
public display to tell California audiences 
about his far-right organization that labels 
even Dwight Eisenhower “a 
agent of the Communist conspiracy. 
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corporation was 


xhortation to his audience 





people can't do for 
write to your Congress- 


conscious 





Welch, pink-iaced and natty at 61, was 
booked into Los Angeles’ Shrine Audi- 
torium by the Freedom Club of the First 
Church. At $1 each. all 
were sold out days in 
advance, Ninety minutes before speech 





Congregational 


6.658 seats 





time. crowds of young, well-dressed Birch 
tes began lining up at the doors and mut- 
tering at a handful of desultory pickets 
Go back to New York.” In his speech 
sponsored on television by Dr. Ross dog 
Welch droned like a P.T.A, 
urer, but fascinated his 
declared that some 7.00c 
U.S. clergy 
Communists or Communist sympathizers. 


Warned Welch 


not become Communists 


food treas- 
1udience as he 


members of the 





were Comsymps—either 
Protestant ministers do 
but Communists 
do become Protestant ministers. 

Moving next day to Santa 
Welch told a TV audience that on the 
whole he thought President Kennedy was 


Barbara 


less a captive of Commi influences 
than President Eisenhower. Speaking in a 
high school auditorium. Welch once again 
drew an S.R.O. audience, but his speech 
fell flat because it was precisely the same 
one that had been televised into the area 
the night from Los Angeles. 
Cracked one student who sat outside in 
the cold night to hear Welch 
oudspeaker If that’s the 








betore 





over 1 
king 


Commu 


candy 
who's going to save us all from 
then I'm an all-day sucker.’ More 
over, when subjecte » sharp juestioning 
ifter his speech. Welch declined further 
comment and withdrew from the 


nism 





soon 
premises. 
Elsewhere. the Birch Society made more 
news 
@ Ending a golf holiday in Palm Springs 
Calif... Dwight Eisenhower said of Welch's 
ittack on him: “If 1 thought the Ameri 
can people thought I was anything but a 
ledicated enemy of Communism, I would 


certainly be disappointed. 


@ New York’s Republican Senator Jacob 
Javits told students at Princeton Universi- 
ty that the society should be investigated 
by Congress, noted that “the principles 
of a free society can be eroded from the 
extreme right as well as the extreme left. 
@ In West Germany. The Overseas Week- 
ly, an independent by 
Americans. declared that major General 
Edwin A. Walker, tough commander of 
the tough 24th Infantry 
Birching his troops with lecture and pam- 
phlet. The paper charged that Walker 
claimed that President Truman, former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were “definitely 
pink.” and that TV's Edward R. Murrow 
now director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. was a “confirmed Communist. 
What ws U.S. press 
and broadcasting industry was 
Although Walker issued a 
denial, Wisconsin's Democratic Senator 
William Proxmire said the incident was 
proof positive that the fight against Com- 
munism should be taken over by “intelli- 





hewspaper run DV 


Division, was 





60% of the 





nore 
Commu 
nist-controlled. 


gent” people and not left to “morons. 
@ In Chicago, a group of 150 Birchmen 
ind like-thinking conservatives rallied 


round a chubby New Orleans publisher 
Kent Courtney to 
political party. But the 
most obvious candidate for public office 


did not 


named 
rightist 


lorm a new 
party s 


choose to run, “Courtney is a 
publicity seeker.” declared Robert Welch 
We have no interest in a third party. 


REPUBLICANS 
From Anguish to Analysis 


In the grey dawn of last fall's defeat 
the Republican Party wrung its hands in 
anguished awareness of the fact that Jack 
Kennedy's 11 2,803-vote margin over Dick 
Nixon was the since the 


presidential race between Benjamin Har- 


narrowest 1888 





As ted P 


BiIRCHMAN WELCH (LEFT) & SANTA BARBARA QUESTIONERS 


Kennedy is less Commun 





than lke. 
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rison and Grover Cleveland. Last week, 
turning from anguish to analysis, the Re- 
publican National Committee issued a 
statistic-studded report on the 1960 vot- 
ing trends, Items: 

@ The major voting turnover was among 
Roman Catholics: where 49% went for 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1956, only 22% 
supported Nixon in 1960. The G.O.P. held 
its own among Protestants: 63% voted 
for Ike and 62% for Nixon. Said the Na- 
tional Committee report: “A fair estimate 
would be that Kennedy received 6,000,- 
000 more votes from Catholics than did 
Stevenson in 1956, out of a total increase 
of 8,000,000 in the Democratic presiden- 
tial vote.” 

@ The Republicans suffered in both cities 
and suburbs. Of 40 U.S. cities with more 
than 300,000, Nixon carried only 14 to 
Kennedy's 26; in 1956 Eisenhower car- 
ried 29 to Stevenson’s eleven in the same 
cities. In 19 major suburban areas, the 
Republicans gained in only one—Kansas 
City. In ten of those areas the G.O.P. de- 
cline was greater than the average na- 
tional decline—although seven were still 
carried by Republicans. 

@ The Republicans lost ground with most 
voting “blocs”: they went from 39% to 
32% among Negroes, from 25% to 19% 
among Jews, from 43% to 35% among 
union members. They held on to a ma- 
jority of the women’s vote—but with just 
51%, against Ike's 61°. Only the farmer 
remained staunchly Republican: Ike got 
57-4% of the vote in farm counties and 
Nixon took 57.1%. 

The wonder of it all was how Nixon 
stayed in the race at all. The answer: he 
stayed close to Kennedy in many of the 
fields examined by the National Commit- 
tee—and he won the support of millions 
of voters who could not be placed in 
any neat category. 


RIVERS 
Stemming the Tide 


Spring's great tide was flowing again. 
In Montana and Minnesota, in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, the creeks and streams 
were swollen with melted ice and fresh 
rains. Into the big rivers they poured, 
feeding the Ohio, the Missouri and, at last, 
the Mississippi. In that vast watershed, 
comprising 41% of the nation’s land area 
and affecting 31 states, spring has always 
been a season for apprehension—and often 
of tragedy. Last week, in some few such 
places as Waterloo, in the Cedar River 
region of Towa, where adequate flood- 
control installations do not yet exist, more 
than 6.000 people fied their homes as 
the river overswelled its banks. But for 
countless other homeowners in the broad 
center swath of the U.S., the rising tide 
of spring floodwaters portended no such 
disaster: they were protected by a fan- 
tastic flood-control system that has been 
abuilding for 135 years at a cost of at 
least $22 billion. 

High in Cairo. The Mississippi's river 
system is vital. It furnishes power for a 
huge chunk of U.S. industry. Americans 
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use it to irrigate their farms, to brew beer 
in Minnesota, to draw off sewage in Ohio 
and Kentucky, to carry boats and barges 
over thousands of miles, to help light mil- 
lions of homes. But the Mississippi, the 
Ohio and the Missouri, with all their trib- 
utaries, are also deadly: in 1952, as an 
outstanding flood-year example, they cost 
millions in property damage, along with 
scores of lives, Now. for the first time in 
the habitation of North America, the har- 
nessing of the Mississippi system appears 
in sight. 

It has been an awful fight. Until the 
1920s, Mississippi basin flood control con- 
sisted almost entirely of unconnected lo- 
cal systems. There were lots of them: 
Cairo, Ill, for example, at the crucial con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, had 
dikes that peered down on the city’s tall- 
est building. But eventually the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers began working 
out an integrated flood-control system for 
the whole river network. 

Corn in Percival. The major work 
picked up impetus after World War IT. as 
the Corps of Engineers divided their labors 
among several control systems. Dams, res- 
ervoirs, floodgates, riprap and levees were 
built to control the flow rate. Reforesta- 
tion and soil-conservation practices de- 
creased flood runoff. By enlarging and lin- 
ing channels, removing snags and other 





obstructions, and by straightening bends, 
the engineers reduced flow resistance. 
Combined with local expenditures, these 
federal programs will eventually provide 
for 87 million acre-feet of flood-control 
storage in 219 reservoirs in the U.S., more 
than 9,000 miles of levees and floodwalls, 
and about 7,400 miles of channel improve- 
ment (see map). 

The results are dramatic, Last week en- 
gincers at Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and a hundred other cities were reading 
flow-rate gauges, poring over charts of 
rainfall data, passing on warnings to dan- 
ger spots. Yet, after one of history’s worst, 
wettest winters, the situation seemed gen- 
erally under control. In Percival, Iowa, 
Farmer Mark Sheldon recalled 1952, when 
his 1,000 acres of corn were destroyed by 
floodwaters. Last year, with the tides 
equally high, he got 61 bushels to the 
acre, and this year he expects to do even 
better. In Omaha, Alva Sconce, owner of 
a lumber company, paid $15,000 to evacu- 
ate his yard before the 1952 flood crested. 
Last year Sconce “didn’t blink an eye all 
spring. But I would have lost the lumber 
if it wasn’t for the dams.” 

This year, despite the waters already 
roaring, Sconce remains unblinking. So 
do thousands of others to whom the tor- 
rents of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
have always been deadly. 
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THE WORLD 





ISRAEL 
The Man in the Cage 


A few hundred newsmen in the small 
Jerusalem courtroom, and millions of tele- 
viewers outside, last week stared at a man 
in a glass cage. What they had expected 
was the embodiment of evil, a monster 
accused of having participated in the mur- 
der of 6,000,000 innocent men, women 
and children. 

What they saw was a thin, balding man 
of 55 who looked more like a bank clerk 
than a butcher: a thin mouth between 
protruding ears, a long, narrow nose, deep- 
set blue eyes, a leigh, often wrinkled brow. 
He looked puny beside two burly, blue- 
clad Israeli policemen. When he stood, he 
resembled a stork more than a soldier. 
When he made a gesture, it was not one 
of heroic defiance; he was merely getting 
out a handkerchief to blow his nose. The 
monster had a cold. 

Eichmann insists he is not a mass mur- 
derer as charged by Prosecutor Gideon 
Hausner. He describes himself as “a man 
of average character, with good qualities 
and many faults.” He plays the violin. He 
adds: “At heart, | am a very sensitive 
man. I simply cannot look at any suffer- 
ing without trembling.” 

Though German-born, Adolf Eichmann 
was raised in Austria, in Linz, the post- 
card prettiness of which was darkened 
during the ‘20s by the breakup of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire after World 
War I. Adolf’s father lost his job as a fac- 
tory manager; voung Adolf had to quit 





college to get a job as a salesman. Like 
other middle-class youths with a griev- 
ance, Adolf Eichmann turned fascist. In 
Germany on business trips, he thrilled to 
the sight of brown-shirted Storm Troop- 
ers marching beneath swastika banners 
and listened avidly to the Munich ravings 
of another product of Linz, Adolf Hitler. 
In 1932. when he was 26, Eichmann made 
the final step: he joined the Nazi Party 
which was then illegal in Austria. It cost 
him his job, and one day the police 
knocked at his door. Adolf went out the 
back window and kept going until he was 
across the German border, where he en- 
rolled in the SS Austrian Legion being 
readied for the coming invasion of Austria. 

He did everything by the book—and 
the book was Mein Kampf. Before marry- 
ing Veronika Liebl and producing sons for 
Hitler's future armies, he first asked per- 
mission to marry of his superiors, and had 
the SS run a check on Veronika’s “racial 
background.” 

Secret Knowledge. Like any smart or- 
ganization man, Eichmann realized he 
must develop a specialty to compensate 
for his lack of leadership qualities. His 
rather routine work of compiling dossiers 
on “subversive elements” suggested a con- 
venient subject—the Jews, who were the 
pet phobia of der Fihrer himself. Eich- 
mann began reading Jewish history and 
religion, made an effort to learn Yiddish 
and Hebrew. He dazzled his colleagues— 
whose hatred of Jews was only equaled 
by their ignorance about them—with 
speeches on such abstruse subjects as the 
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EICHMANN ON TRIAL (1N FOREGROUND: HAUSNER AND SERVATIUS ) 


The monster had a cold. 
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factional differences between two small Zi- 
onist groups—Poale-Zion and Zeire-Zion. 

Eichmann’s imaginative lies and ma- 
neuverings paid off in 1938, when Hitler 
occupied Austria. Eichmann flew to Vien- 
na in the same plane with the top men in 
the SS. acidulous Heinrich Himmler and 
blond, willowy Reinhardt (“The Hang- 
man”) Heydrich, and was given the task 
of getting rid of the Austrian Jews but 
keeping their possessions. In dealing with 
Jewish leaders, Eichmann delighted in 
playing the role of unpredictable tyrant. 
One day, he would be soft-spoken and 
agreeable, even delaying a transport of 
Jews so that would not start on Yom 
Kippur; the next, he would scream hys- 
terically and emphasize his points by 
slamming the desk with his swagger stick. 
When war began. Eichmann was head of 
the SS bureau called IV A 4 b—in Teu- 
tonic officialese, IV stood for the Gestapo, 
A for Internal Affairs, 4 for religion, and 
b for Jews. Until war's end, all Jews in 
Nazi-occupied Europe were to be his re- 
sponsibility. 

On the job, he exemplified the char- 
acteristic that Germans call Kadaverge- 
horsam, i.e., the unquestioning obedience 
that enables even a corpse to do what it 
is told. If he had refused to obey Hitler 
says Eichmann with an unaccustomed ring 
of truth, “I would have been not only a 
scoundrel but a despicable pig!” This, in 
effect, will be the argument of Eichmann’s 
defense attorney, West Germany's Dr. 
Robert Servatius. 

The Madagascar Plan. Then Poland 
fell, and there were another 3,000,000 
Jews to dispose of, Eichmann lost him- 
self in an elaborate and totally impractical 








plan to resettle 4.c00,coo Jews under a 
Nazi overlord on the island of Madagas- 
car, off the east coast of Afric Says a 
laconic “The year Eichmann 
wasted on the Madagascar scheme was the 
most harmless he ever spent.”’ In 1941 
when the Nazis invaded Russia, the Mada- 
gascar scheme—and all other “soft” solu- 
tions of the Jewish question—went out 
the window. At the Wannsee conference 
in Berlin, Eichmann and 14 other Nazi 
chiefs heard Hitler’s orders to apply the 
Final Solution of the Jewish Problem 
death. To Eichmann, an order was an 
order. 

Grasping Hand. Eichmann’s first con- 
tribution was the organization of special 
SS Einsatzeruppen, who followed the 
Panzer columns as they rolled deep into 
the Soviet Union and machine-gunned all 
Jews they could lay hands on. The SS 
method for distinguishing between Jew 
and Gentile was quite simple: any Rus- 
sian who “looked Jewish” was summarily 
shot. 

Specialist Eichmann traveled to Minsk 
with Reichsfiihrer Himmler to study 
the situation. The SS demonstrated its 
skills for its visitors by slaughtering 400 
Jews. Eichmann seemed unbothered, but 
Himmler nearly fainted. He even tried 








observer 
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to save one young Jew because he was 
blond and seemed Aryan. but Himmler’s 
shouts were drowned in the rattle of ma- 
chine guns. Later, Himmler was to show 
more aplomb at massacres, but 
ordered a search for a more 
method. 

Eichmann undertook the job. At Lu- 
blin. he personally tested a truck 
that carried Jews to the burial pits and 
killed them en route by monoxide fumes. 
The prisoners minutes on 
end. and Eichmann, peeping through a 
window in the cab, saw “a grasping hand, 


now he 
“humane 


closed 


screamed for 


He wrote later I wanted to get off, 
Don't worry, said the driver, ‘we are 
almost finished. At Auschwitz. always 
his favorite camp, Eichmann was im- 






Cyclon B g 
o Russian pris- 
building 





pressed by the use of 
first tried on 60 
ordered the 





which w 





oners of war. He 





of gas chambers and crematoriums suffi- 

cient to “handle” 9 prisoners a day. 
Then Eichmann scoured the Continent 

for Jews, who were jammed into cattle 





Belsen 


Sobi- 


cars and sent east to Auschwitz 

Treblinka. Buchenwald, Majdanek 
In his fanatic dedication. he seemed 
to have no interest in the fact that 
many Was fighting a war. The army high 


bor. 
Ger- 


command protested Eichmann’s seizure of 
trains that were needed to rush supplies 
to the Russian front. The economic min- 
isters howled that Eichmann was grabbing 
highly skilled Jews off the assembly lines 
of slave factories important to the war 
effort. Pale-eyed Rudolf Hoess. comman- 
Auschwitz Eichmann to 


dant of begged 


ease up because he was receiving more 
human “freight” than he could conven- 
iently kill. At Majdanek, the tall. taper- 


ing crematorium chimneys belched flame 
day and night until “a light dust lay over 
the whole city” of Lublin. At Auschwitz 
even Eichmann noted that the smell of 
burning flesh “was not very pleasant. 

On May 29, 1942, Czech partisans 


THE JEWS IN EUROPE 


The Nazi 
Judenjrei, free of Jews, by methods rang- 
ing from emigration to murder. How well 





aim was to make Europe 


they succeeded. even 15 years after their 
defeat in World War II, is shown by the 
following table compiled by the World 


Jewish Congress, dealing with countries 





once Nazi-held 
Jews in 1933 Jews Today 

Poland 3,300,000 30,000 
Germany 550,000 30,000 
Austria 190,000 10,000 
Hungary 400,000 80,000 
Czechoslovakia 315,000. 18,000 
Rumania 850,000 180,000 
Netherlands 150,000 23,000 
Belgium 100,000 33,000 
Yugoslavia 75,000 6,500 
Greece 75,000 6,000 
France 320,000 300,000 
Italy 57,000 30,000 

Totals: 6,382,000 746,500 
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STARVING JEWISH PRISONERS AT Nazi CONCENTRATION CAMP (1943) 
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grenade at Eichmann’s boss 
Heydrich, near Lidice. His 
severed, and it took him six 
days to die. In revenge, all the men of 
Lidice were killed on the spot. Eichmann 
sent the 302 women and children of Li- 
dice to the death camps. 

Money for Blood. After the attack on 
Heydrich. Eichmann himself began to 
get jumpy. Bodyguards surrounded him 
wherever he went. He drank heavily 
and developed a tic in his right eye. 
Some of his staff. sickened by their jobs 
asked to be sent to the Russian front. 
Never Eichmann, “We're all in 
the same boat. and no one is entitled to 


hurled a 
Reinhardt 


spine was 


cried 


leave it. 

His last big job was the elimination of 
Hungary's Jews. While the Nazi armies 
stumbled backward in Eichmann 
arrived in command the 
roundup. He conceived another farfetched 
with the Madagascar 
scheme, Summoning Jewish Leader Joel 
Brand, Eichmann I'm prepared to 
sell you 1,000 blood for money 


defeat 


Budapest to 


idea on a par 





said 


Jews 





money for blood. Whom do you want to 


Men who can beget children? Wom- 


save? 
en who can bear them? Old people? Chil- 
dren? Sit down and tell me. 

In return, he wanted the Allies to sup- 
ply 10,000 winterized trucks. which he 
promised would be used only against the 
Russians. Nothing came of the plan, and 
Hungary's Jews were shipped to the gas 
chambers. With the Reich visibly 
lapsing. Heinrich Himmler thought he 
might save himself by using the remaining 
Jews as hostages. He ordered the killing 
stopped. For once, Eichmann refused to 
obey an order. He sent word to Com- 
mandant Hoess: “No one will walk out of 


col- 





eave—through the smokestack 
Auschwitz. There is only one way they 
will leave—through the smokestacks. 

Abandoned Mistress. The Russians 
closed in on Budapest. and it became ob- 
vious that Germany's capitulation 
only a matter of weeks. Eichmann’s re 
sponse was to step up his shipments to 
the slaughterhouses. ‘We must hurry,” he 
said. Then he decamped, leaving behind 
him his aristocratic mistress, Baroness In- 
grid von Ihme. He assured other SS men 
he would commit that he 
‘leap into my grave happy because we will 
at least have wiped out Europe's Jews. 

But when the end came, Eichmann 
meekly surrendered to U.S. troops, wear- 
ing the uniform of a Luftwaffe corporal 
and calling himself Adolf Barth. When 
questioning began to get intensive, he es- 
caped from the P.W. camp and hid out as 
a lumberjack in northern Germany. The 
mysterious attraction Eichmann held for 
smoothed the unani- 
mously, they found him polite, consider- 
ate, and filled with a romantic melan- 
choly, After three years’ concealment. he 
made contact with the still existent Nazi 
underground and through 
Switzerland to Italy. posing as an 





was 


suicide would 


some women way 


smuggled 
rhere 


Was 


anti-Communist refugee. he got a Red 
Cross D.P. travel document and _ sailed 
for Argentina. 

How had Eichmann slipped through 


everyone's hands? Partly, it was his very 
physical greyness. his ability in any room 
or group to fade into the background. Be- 
sides, he had learned all the bureaucratic 
tricks. “The important thing,” he assured 
an aide. “is to be covered by your superi- 
ors at all times.” In his years in power, 
after every conference with his bosses, 
Eichmann made full notes of all that was 
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said. He was meticulous in memos to in- 
dicate just who had ordered him to do 
what. Orders that might prove damaging. 
he sent out over the name of a superior or 
inferior. When an SS man in Yugoslavia 
wired that he had 8.000 Jews but no 
transport to send them to the death camps. 
the reply came back. “Eichmann proposes 
shooting.” but it was signed by one Rade- 
macher—it would be Eichmann’s word 
against his. 

As a result, his name barely appears in 
the 190 pages of the Nirnberg trial judg- 
ment. Only after the trial. during the 
painstaking sifting of the voluminous Nazi 
archives, did it become clear how Eich- 
mann, as chief of Bureau IV A 4 b, had 
had total charge of rounding up all Jews 
in Nazi-held Europe. It was 14 more years 
before Israeli agents found their man in 
Argentina and spirited him to Jerusalem, 
where he stood last week in a glass cage 
for all to see. 


The Premier Faints 


Intent on the Eichmann trial, Israelis 
were suddenly staggered and dismayed by 
the discovery of a spy in their midst. Dr. 
Israel Baer, 49. a hero of the war of in- 
dependence. was arrested on the charge 
of passing secret state documents to the 
Soviet Union. 

Baer was Premier David Ben-Gurion’s 
friend. A lean intellectual with protrud- 
ing teeth and crew-cut hair, Baer was so 
close an associate that he was allowed to 
read Ben-Gurion’s private diaries, was 
told three days in advance of Israel's in- 
tention to start the successful 1956 Sinai 
campaign. Austrian-born, Baer fought as 
a battalion commander on the Loyalist 
side in the Spanish Civil War, went 
to Palestine in 1938 as a military in- 
structor to Haganah, the powerful Jew- 
ish underground organization. 

In 1950 Baer became a lecturer on mili- 





tary affairs at Tel Aviv University. As a 
member of the International Association 
of Military Commentators, he was a close 
friend of Britain's respected military ex- 
pert, Basil Henry Liddell (The Defense 
of the West) Hart, who visited him 
in Tel Aviv. Baer toured NATO instal- 
lations in Europe three years ago. lec- 
tured in West Germany, and last year 
paid a visit to Moscow. Another close 
friend: Israel's Deputy Defense Minister 
Shimon Peres, one of the favorites even- 
tually to succeed Ben-Gurion. There had 
been questions before about Baer’s loyal- 
ty, but Ben-Gurion stood by his friend, 
ignored the rumors. 

In deep agitation, convinced at last, 
84-year-old Ben-Gurion broke the news 
of Baer’s arrest to the Cabinet. Then he 
fainted. Appalled by the prospects of rev- 
elations to come, old party leaders were 
grey with worry. Said one: “We're in 
terrible trouble.” 


LEGAL DOUBTS & PRACTICAL FEARS 


HE issues raised by the trial of Adolf Eichmann 

reverberated. Granted that Eichmann was guilty (“the 
biggest of the murderers,” West Germany's Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer called him last week), was his propaganda 
show trial a good thing? 

Some laymen wondered about the rights and wrongs of 
trying a man kidnaped from a foreign land. trying him for 
crimes committed in still another land, crimes that took place 
even before Israel was a state. 

Curiously, a number of lawyers outside Israel are less 
disturbed by these questions—at least on legal grounds. No 
court, they say, need be concerned with how a defendant 
is brought before it but only with giving the accused a fair 
trial. In 1883. a U.S. citizen named Ker was traced to Peru, 
where he had fled to escape being tried for embezzlement. 
A U.S. agent kidnaped Ker at gunpoint, brought him back 
to the U.S., where he was tried and convicted. Peru might 
conceivably have a grievance against the U.S.. ruled the 
U.S. Supreme Court, but the defendant had none. To 
those who question Israel's basic right to try Eichmann 
at all, Israelis say that the U.S. Supreme Court. among 
others, has ruled that war criminals, like pirates. may 
be punished by any sovereign state no matter where or 
when the crimes had been committed. 


Accomplices & Guilt. Legality was only part of the worry- 
ing. West Germany displays visible distress at the prospect 
of another raking up of Nazi atrocities. Sighed Konrad 
Adenauer: “There's nothing to do but wait and see—and 
try to live through it.” West Berlin's Evangelical Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, who has himself been accused of anti- 
Semitism during the Hitler era—declared in a radio address: 
“The whole world will say, ‘That is the way Germans are.’ 
We will not be able to answer, ‘It was only a handful of 
Germans who in their insanity forgot all the commandments 
of God.” The German people cannot exonerate themselves 
from the guilt of the mass murderer and his accomplices.” 

The West German TV network last week carried a 65- 
minute Eichmann documentary that pulled no punches, 
snowing everything from naked men and women being pushed 
into a gas chamber to a sequence of hundreds of victims 
‘iterally running into a long trench and then being shot dead 
by SS men. Cried a 24-year-old German girl: “What are we 
supposed to say? Must we proclaim forever that we are 
guilty? What more is there to say of such horror?” 

To the foreign correspondents in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, 


the Israeli mood seemed strangely contradictory, They saw 
pride that Jews captured Eichmann, that his three judges 
are Jews, and that he will be tried according to the laws 
of a sovereign Jewish state. They also got some inkling of 
how deep Israeli emotions ran when the trial was interrupted 
for a day to allow Israeli to celebrate the Day of the Holo- 
caust, commemorating Naziism’s victims. A heavily draped 
casket, containing ashes of Jews incinerated in 21 Nazi death 
camps, was interred in a dimly lit crypt on the boulder- 
strewn Hill of Remembrance outside Jerusalem. A 77-year- 
old rabbi, who had lost his wife and seven children, cried: 
“May the Almighty God avenge the blood of our martyrs!” 
Of Eichmann, the rabbi said: “In that dock beside him are 
the entire nation of murderers and also other nations that 
failed to come to the rescue of the victims.” 


Death & Complexes. Among some Israelis there was fear 
of the “somber remembrances” the case will awaken, and the 
explosive bitterness of some Jews against other Jews they 
accuse of having worked with the Nazis to save their own 
skins. Some of the men and women who suffered most are 
among the least vengeful. One survivor of Auschwitz said: 
“Those of us who have seen what happened in the gas cham- 
bers want nothing to do with bringing death to a single 
human being—not even Eichmann.” 

Israel's Premier David Ben-Gurion. who vowed in 1945 
that Eichmann would be brought to Jewish justice, insists 
the trial is important so that “the facts should be known 
and remembered by the youth of Israel who have grown up 
after the holocaust.” But some of the young, tough sabras 
(native-born Israelis), who have already fought and won 
two wars against the surrounding Arab states, reject what 
they call the “inferiority complex” of their elders. “We are 
Israelis first and Jews second.” said one sabra, unfeelingly. 
“It’s hard for us to feel kinship for those sheep who walked 
unprotestingly to the gas chambers.” 

And how, ask many Israelis, can Eichmann be punished? 
Not even the most savage tortures of the medieval dungeons 
would be adequate for a man responsible for the death of 
millions. The danger even existed that too long a trial might 
even set off a kind of sympathy for a man who deserved no 
sympathy. There were some who wished that the Israeli 
agents who caught up with Eichmann in Argentina last May 
had taken their own quick revenge. Or suppose they had re- 
turned him to Germany. and made the German courts come 
to their own verdict, with the whole world looking on? 
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FRANCE 


"Disunited Nations" 


President Charles de Gaulle may not 
take off his shoes in public, but his view 
of the U.N. is almost as contemptuous 
as Khrushchev’s. The French dislike the 
U.N. for stopping Suez; De Gaulle re- 
sents U.N, interest in and disapproval of 
French atomic testing. Last month France 
refused (along with Russia) to pay its 
1960 share ($3,000,000) of the U.N. Con- 
go operation. Last week in his press con- 
ference, De Gaulle gave his withering 
opinion of the U.N. 

When he helped create the U.N. back 
in 1945, said De Gaulle, it was dominated 
by long-established states, “which were 
used to international relations and to the 
traditions, obligations and responsibilities 
that these relations entail.’ Only the five 
big powers sat on the Security Council, 
and only the Security Council initiated 
debate. But now, “the General Assembly 
has assumed all powers. It can deliberate 
on everything, without and even against 
the advice of the Security Council.” 
Many of the new members are “impro- 
vised states and believe it their duty to 
stress grievances or demands with regard 
to older nations, rather than elements of 
reason and progress... 

“So that now the meetings are no 
more than riotous and scandalous ses- 
sions where there is no way to organize 
an objective debate, and which are filled 
with invective and insults. And then, as 
the United Nations becomes a. scene of 
disturbance, confusion and division, it 
acquires the ambition to intervene in all 
kinds of matters. This is especially true 
of its officers. It is anxious to assert itself 
even by force of arms—as it did in the 
Congo. The result is that it carries to the 
local scene its global incoherence, the per- 
sonal conceptions of its various agents 
and the individual partiality of each of 
the states, which send their contingents 
with their own orders—send them, then 
withdraw them. 

“Under these conditions, France does 
not see how she can adopt any other atti- 
tude toward the United—or Disunited— 
Nations than that of the greatest reserve 
. - » She does not wish to contribute her 
men or her money to any present or 
eventual [military| undertaking of this 
organization—or disorganization.” 





o9e 
Association or Else 

The pink curtains of the Elysée Pal- 
ace’s Salle des Fétes parted, and a veteran 
performer stepped out to play a familiar, 
lordly role. Jauntily, Charles de Gaulle 
waved his arm at the Sco newsmen, ad- 
justed his glasses and looked nearsighted- 
ly around for the first question. When it 
proved to be about Algeria, he quipped: 
“Now there’s a question one might call 
pertinent.” He beckoned a few more ques- 
tions in, snapped “That's enough.” and 
launched into a statement on Algeria. 
“The whole world is waiting.” he said. 

The Choice. De Gaulle offered the 
F.L.N. a blunt alternative: freedom in 
association with France, or a partitioned 
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Algeria. In the event that Algeria chose 
to sever all ties, he warned, the Euro- 
peans, who “too have the right of self- 
determination,” would “have to be relo- 
cated by us and their protection assured.” 
And he vowed to deport the 400,000 Al- 
gerian Moslems who dig the ditches and 
clear the streets of Metropolitan France— 
and whose remittances keep some 2,000,- 
ooo of their relatives back home alive. 
“Naturally, we should cease immediately 
to sink in a henceforth hopeless enter- 
prise our resources. our men and our 
money. The fact is that, to say the least, 
Algeria costs us much more than she is 
worth to us.” 

Toward the rebels, De Gaulle took a 
kindly if condescending tone. While “one 





real bit of bait for the rebels. “Someone 
asked me a question about Ben Bella?” 
he inquired, his long nose sweeping the 
room. No one had, but De Gaulle went on 
to promise that the F.L.N. leader, kid- 
naped off a plane out of Rabat back 
in 1956 and now jailed in France, would 
get “considerably more liberal treatment” 
(presumably removal from a cell to com- 
fortable house arrest) once the Lake Ge- 
neva talks opened, and his freedom, once 
a cease-fire is signed. Thereupon. De 
Gaulle took off on a tour of Southwest 
France to repeat the same themes to the 
cheering crowds that lined his route. 

The F.L.N. had hoped for consider- 
ably more, in particular a pledge that the 
French would negotiate only with the 
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France's De GAULLE ON Tour 
Contemptuous, with shoes on. 


can be astonished” that the F.L.N. leaders 
have not accepted the proffered hand of 
peace. “IT admit that it is difficult for 
an essentially insurrectional organism to 
tackle questions such as those of peace, of 
the organization of a state and of the 
economic development of a country.’ But 
he acknowledged that the rebels “have 
great responsibilities because of the influ- 
ence they exercise and the audience they 
find among a large number of Moslems 

. . A number of them seem called upon 
to play an outstanding role in the first 
stages of the new Algeria.” As for a free, 
united Algeria: “For my part, I am con- 
vinced that it will be sovereign, within 
and without.” 

Have Fun. If France pulled out of 
Algeria entirely, the Algerians would 
“straightaway” fall into “misery, chaos 
and Communism,” but then “we would 
no longer have any duty toward them 
but to pity them.” And if “the Soviet 
Union, or the United States, or both of 
them at once, should try to get a toehold, 
I say that I hope, in advance, that both 
of them enjoy themselves.” 

De Gaulle saved until the last his only 


F.L.N., ignoring other Moslem factions. 
The rebels dismissed the partition threat 
as a bluff, arguing that such centers of 
French population as Algiers and Oran 
are not economically viable in isolation 
from the countryside, and in fact are 
the very areas where rebel sentiment is 
strongest. But there was a note of finality, 
as well as candor, about De Gaulle’s posi- 
tion, and hopes were high that the battle 
of prides could now end and the negotia- 
tions get under way. 


AUSTRIA 
Architect of Neutrality 


The only man who ever talked the Rus- 
sians into letting go of some real estate 
is portly Julius Raab, 69, Chancellor of 
Austria for the past eight years. He is the 
architect of Austria’s prosperous neutrali- 
ty, and, in fact. of its postwar independ- 
ence. Last week, ailing with diabetes and 
the aftereffects of a 1957 stroke, Julius 
Raab decided the time had come to retire. 

Back in 1953, when it still looked as if 
the Russians were going to occupy their 
zone of partitioned Austria forever, grass- 
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roots Politician Julius Raab in a friendly 
but firm way ousted his People’s Party 
colleague, Leopold Figl, from the chan- 
cellorship. And although pro-Western Figl 
was kept on as Foreign Minister, Austria’s 
relations with the Western powers were 
judiciously permitted to deteriorate un- 
til Raab. hat humbly in hand, could 
travel to Moscow as something of a neu- 
tral. On that trip in 1955. he took with 
him a delicate proposal: an offer of 
Austrian neutrality in return for his coun- 
trys independence. 

Molotov stared at Raab through his 
pince-nez. and let him wait a spell in 
Moscow. Presently, for reasons that Raab 
professes still mystify him. the Russians 
consented to give Austria the state treaty 
that they had denied it for ten years. 
Molotov went to Vienna to 
sign the document. and when he did so 
(with a U.S.-made. gold-plated fountain 
pen at 11:34 a.m. on May I 
marked the apogee of Julius Raab’s career. 

The neutrality that Raab conceded the 
Russians (after prior clearance with John 


personally 
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Foster Dulles) even proved lucrative. 
The U.S, has given Austria aid totaling 
$1,.200,000,000 since 1945, and the Rus- 





sians have countered by permitting the 
Austrians to keep at least some of the 
reparations Russia had originally demand 
ed as the price of independence ($152 
million in goods plus 1,000,0co tons of 
Austrian oil annually for ten vears). The 
Russians had nationalized most of the 
economy in their zone. Though a free- 
enterpriser by inclination, Raab deferred 
to his Socialist coalition partners who 
wanted to keep it that way. Austria to- 
day is one of the most nationalized non- 
Communist countries in the world. 

In the eight years under Raab, the na 


taiked out. 


The Russians were 
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tional income doubled. gold and foreign 
exchange reserves rose to $672 million. 
The tourist industry. Austria’s most im- 
portant. is currently sluicing in wealth at 
in annual rate of $239 million. Vienna 
no longer a divided city, shook off its 
Third Man atmosphere of shabby spies 
and furtive black-marketeers. is 
again one of Europe's gavest capitals. 
Raab picked and groomed his own suc- 
cessor—jovial Tyrol-born \ Gor- 
bach, 62. a longtime People’s Party lead- 
er in the province of Styria. Contented 
Austrians hope that their new Chancellor 
will keep things pretty much the 
fortable way Julius Raab left them. 


KENYA 
A Word from Jomo 


When the British sent Firebrand Jomo 
Kenyatta to jail eight years ago for start- 
ing the Mau Mau revolt. they thought 
they were putting “Burning Spear” away 
for good. To offset any lingering loyalty 
among his supporters they put out reports 
that he was growing senile and increasing- 
ly alcoholic. But in the wake of Kenya's 
February elections. the triumphant Afri- 
can leaders made clear that Kenyatta was 
not forgotten, They demanded his imme 
diate release. British Governor Sir Patrick 
Renison refused. The Africans responded 
by refusing to take their seats in the new 
government. The governor began to re- 
treat, moved Kenyatta from his desert 
detention village to a guarded home closer 
to Nairobi, permitted African politicians 
to visit him. Last week. the governor re- 
treated again, allowed Kenyatta to meet 
the press for the first time since his trial 
eight years ago. In twelve planes they de- 
scended on the little village where Ken- 
yatta is confined. 

Bobbing Beard. As the television cam- 
eras whirred and the reporters scribbled 
Jomo flashed toothy 
charm, vigor, and quick answers in a 
three-hour verbal marathon. Belying the 
stories of his ser‘lity, Kenyatta looked at 
least ten years younger than his admitted 
71 years. He wore a fly whisk chained to 
his wrist with 
gay red tie and a brand-new leather jack- 
et. As he spoke the old grey-flecked 
spade beard bobbed emphatic ally ‘T shall 
always be an African nationalist to the 
end... but I have never been a violent 
man... I 1 
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smiles, produced 


a band of silver. sported a 


condemned and denounced 
(Mau Mau) oathing at many public meet- 
ings. I strongly disapprove of it.” 

Should Kenya's Africans go along with 
the new constitution giving them a ma- 
jority in the leg 
British 
vatta 





lature. subject to the 
veto? No. said Ken- 
Africans should have noth 
(freedom). When? 
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Do you now repudiate 
nist affiliations?’ asked a reporter. recall 
ing Kenyatta’s residence in Moscow in 
1929 and 1933. Retorted Jomo: “Anyone 
who says I am or was a Communist is a 
liar. I went to Russia for an education. I 
also lived in England for a long time, but 
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that doesn’t mean I became an English- 
man!” In fact he was all for keeping the 
cold war out of Africa. “I recall an old 
Swahili proverb,” said Kenyatta. * ‘When 
two elephants fight, it is the grass that 
suffers.” If East and West fight over Africa 
only the Africans will suffer.” 

Limited Promise. There 
place for the white man in Kenyatta’s new 
Kenya. If the Europeans stick to their 
business and do not “mess with pelitics 
they have nothing to fear, Jomo insisted. 

lo the whites, this was hardly a prom- 
ise of anything. But could Kenyatta be 
kept out of Kenya $ politics ind ritely? 
Even the diehard whites were beginning to 
admit that it was only a question of time 
before the man they dreaded would be 
back in circulation—probably as Kenya's 
first Prime Minister. Many white 
ates were openly urging Kenya 
mediate release to break the political dead- 
lock, Swallowing hard. Nairobi’s white- 
run Nation declared: “He refuses to com- 
mit himself on any major problems facing 
the country, | But] there comes a point 
when a leap in the dark has to be taken.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Odd Man Out 


Having quit the Commonwealth and 
now undergoing attack in the U.N.. South 
Africans were beginning to feel odd man 
out and nervous about it. 

South Africa had only one friend in the 
house ( Portugal) \ssem- 
bly by a censured the 
apartheid racial policies of Prime Minis- 
ter Verwoerd government and requested 
member countries to take “such action as 
is open” to them against South Africa. It 
was nearly worse. A proposal to launch a 
worldwide economic and diplom 
cott against Verwoerd’s government was 
voted by a majority of the Assembly's 
Special Political Committee, but failed 
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You can light 
e/ther end! 





Good-looking, Good-tasting, Good-smoking Pall Mall! 


Why does Pall Mall taste so good, good, 
good ? Because Pall Mall’s famous length 
of fine, good-tasting tobacco travels and 
gentles the smoke naturally—makes it 
mild—but does not filter out that satisfying 
flavor. That’s why Pall Mall tastes so good! good! 
good! Never too strong. Never too weak. Always 
just right! Outstanding ... and they are Mild! 
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HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 





1 You get Pall Mall's 2 Pall Mall's famous 3 Over, under, around and 
famous length of the length travels and gen- through Pall Mall's fine, 
finest tobaccos money tles the smoke naturally. good-tasting tobaccos 
can buy Travels it 7? and makes it mild! 


Product of The eativan Tobacco Company ay 1) is our middle wane” 


Pure elegance...with a two-year/24,000 mile pledge of excellence: 
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America has a new 
combines even greater 


luxury with I inches less length. Spc 


cifically designed for today’s close 
packed tralfic, the new Lincoln 
Continental is slimmer, easier to park 


and handle. But its greatest 
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ment is in standards of quality and r¢ 
liability standards so high that it 


alone, among all American fine cars, 
is now warranted for two full years or 


24,000 miles 


Chere are so many other pleasures to 


discover: Doors that open at the center- 


kind of fine 


line for unusual ease of entrance. Con- 
tour-zoned seats cushioned with nearly 


twice the usual amount of foam 


rubber. The first /iyd windshield 


wipers, silent and 50 percent more 


powerful. This country’s only four- 


door convertible. America’s largest 


V-8 engine—and biggest brakes 
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ing new virtues mile after velvet mile 
but isn’t that just the enduring kind of 


automobile you've wanted 
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to muster the necessary two-thirds vote 
in the Assembly itself. 

On the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 
prices plunged to the lowest level in years. 
lower even than they were after the 
Sharpville native massacre. Wary foreign 
investors are pulling their money out 
of South Africa. Some English-speaking 
South African whites are emigrating to 
more hospitable political climes. “I can- 
not bear to be here while Africans are 
not free,” explained one emigrant. among 
1so embarking for Australia and New 
Zealand last week, “and I could not bear 
to be here when they are.”* 

Even Verwoerd’s own National Party 
supporters are having their doubts. Cape 
Town's Nationalist newspaper, Die Bur- 
ger, has recently veered away from Ver- 
woerd’s extremism, argues that coloreds 
should be represented in Parliament by 
coloreds. The party's paper in Johannes- 
burg, Die Transvaler, warned fortnight 
ago that South Africa must change its 
views about racial questions “or prepare 
for catastrophe.” 

The mounting pressures seem only to 
stiffen Verwoerd, “We regard the present 
position as very serious.” he proclaimed. 
“We must be willing to suffer for our na- 
tion.” Why, he said wonderingly, “South 
Africa has done more for the natives than 
any other country in Africa.” 


RED CHINA 


Pactmanship 

In its time of trouble and hunger, Red 
China presumably looks to Russia for 
help. But to judge by the 1961 trade 
agreement between the Big Two of the 
Communist world published last week. the 
Red Chinese asked for bread and were 
given a stone. 

Last year’s agreement grandiosely called 
for a 10% increase over 1959's Sino- 
Soviet trade target of nearly $2 billion. 
Russia was to supply mainly machinery 
and finished goods, to be paid for with 
Chinese foodstuffs and raw materials. But 
with its well-publicized drought (“for 40 
days it was possible to drive a car along 
the bed of the Yellow River.” said Chinese 
Ambassador to Poland Wang Ping-nan re- 
cently), Peking was unable to deliver its 
part of the bargain. Instead, China has 
been sent scrabbling to buy wheat for it- 
self from Canada. foodstuffs from other 
non-Communist nations to feed the folks 
at home. 

The Russians last week said coldly that 
they had no grain to spare for China, did 
not even proffer gold or currency to help 
Peking buy it elsewhere. Instead. Moscow 
will send China this year some 500,000 
tons of sugar. Sugar is one food commod- 
ity that China does not need. since it is 
already committed to take 1,000,000 tons 
of Castro’s Cuban sugar. 

Conclusion of Western Kremlinologists: 
the Russians may not be averse to show- 






* One South African family, after emigrating to 
Melbourne, was appalled to learn how expen- 
sive Australian white nannies and maids are, 
packed up and went back to Johannesburg, 
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ing the Chinese that they still have a long 
way to go before they are a power capable 
of challenging Russia's leadership of the 
Communist world. 


THE CONGO 
The Wet Days 


In the Congo, it rained all week. Flash 
tloods washed out streets of Léopoldville’s 
native city, where hundreds of huts slow- 
ly caved in under the ceaseless downpour. 
In Coquilhatville, striking civil servants 
who had not been paid for three months 
gave up their picketing in the driving rain 
and stayed indoors. This was the land of 
crisis, the subject of endless U.N. debates, 
but on the scene it wore a lethargic air. 

Well-fed Belgians, the tails of their 
sports shirts hanging over their khaki 
shorts, clogged the noisy Manhattan Bar 
at Léopoldville’s Hotel Regina, and diners 
at the Sabena guest house could still en- 
joy coqguilles St. Jacques, snails and mus- 
sels flown in from Brussels. With the flood 
of U.N. soldiers in town, the souvenir 
business was bigger than ever; on every 
street corner, the inevitable Hausa traders 
from Nigeria offered carved ivory, lizard 


GREECE’S STEADY MAN 


A democrat from the land where de- 
mocracy was born and the word 
coined, Premier Constantine Kara- 
manlis of Greece arrives in Washing- 
ton this week for talks with President 
Kennedy. 

A handsome, husky man at 54, 
Karamanlis is something of an out- 
sider among Greek politicians. He does 
not come from the tight little circle 
of Athens families who have tradi- 
tionally run Greece. Instead. he is the 
son of a schoolteacher from Mace- 
donia. which Athens sophisticates con- 
sider Endsville. But Karamanlis has 
restored order to Greece's turbulent 
postwar politics. and stability to its 
economy. In his six years as Prime 
Minister, he has built a modern high- 
way network that connects Athens and 
Salonica with hundreds of villages that 
once were far from the main drag, 
brought electricity to hundreds of 
thousands of Greeks who never had 
known anything but candles. got the 
shipyards going, and brought strength 
to the nation’s banks. Today Greece's 
drachma for once commands confi- 
dence at home and abroad. Tourists 
who once chose Italy or France now 
flock to enjoy the thin sun. sail out 
to the Aegean islands. and scramble 
around the magnificent rubble of the 
Acropolis. 

Karamanlis got his first Cabinet 
post (the Labor ministry) in 1936. 
when postwar Greece was desperately 
weak and struggling with a Commu- 
nist-run rebellion. He stayed in Cabi- 


handbags and ebony figures at prices tai- 
lored to the foreigners’ handsome wages. 

If the natives were restless, a visitor 
would never know it from the faces of the 
jolly, giggling. black taxi drivers, who 
clustered outside all the hotels. clamoring 
for attention when a potential passenger 
strode out to the street. The statistics 
proved that 60,000 were jobless in Léo- 
poldville; yet carefree Africans drank the 
local Primus or Polar beer until all hours 
at the neighborhood taverns. 

A thousand miles to the east, in Katan- 
ga’s little copper-rich capital of Elisabeth- 
ville, the flame trees were out in glorious 
profusion alongside the spacious swimming 
pools of the Union Miniére officials, whose 
mines and refineries were working at ca- 
pacity, If the service had deteriorated at 
the little Hotel Leopold II, the cannibal 
sandwich (raw hamburger, raw egg, 
chopped onion) remained excellent at the 
terrace dining room. No one much cared 
when news arrived that Katanga’s mercen- 
aries had clashed with the U.N.’s Ethiopi- 
an troops up north where President Moise 
Tshombe was clearing out his enemies. 

Things are less pleasant at Stanleyville, 
the headquarters of Moscow-backed An- 
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KARAMANLIS 


net posts—for a long time as the ener- 
getic Minister of Public \Vorks—while 
first Britain. then the U.S. stepped in 
to prevent a complete Communist 
takeover. When Greece's military boss 
and strongman Prime Minister. Field 
Marshal Alexander Papagos. died in 
1955. Karamanlis took over the gov- 
ernment, has since been confirmed in 
power twice by thumping majorities 
of his own. 

A man of few words, Karamanlis is 
the idol of Greece's peasantry, draws 
fire from Greek left-wingers for his 
unflinching loyalty to NATO. When 
Greek tempers flared against the Brit- 
ish during the long Cyprus crisis. 
Karamanlis resisted intemperate de- 
mands for a break with Britain, and 
his moderation contributed heavily to 
the final settlement. Karamanlis is an 
outspoken supporter of the Western 
side in such places as Laos, where, he 
insists, “the Soviets are just playing 
with us. They start something here, 
they start something there. The time 
has come to make a stand.” 








toine Gizenga, where months of near an- 
archy have left their mark on whites and 
blacks alike. Stanleyville’s white popula- 
tion, once 4,000, had dwindled to a hardy 
250. Along the Avenue Wagenia, many of 
the shops are closed, and salt and sugar 
are not to be found. In Gizenga’s interior 
plantation country, the few remaining 
whites pay token salaries to black workers 
to fight back the encroaching jungle, de- 
spite the fact that markets for their goods 
are well-nigh gone. Down at Luluabourg, 
once the prosperous commercial center of 
Kasai province, only two shops in the Eu- 
ropean section remain open—a jeweler 
and a hardware dealer. Everything else is 
closed along the main street, where the 
local Africans doze in the shelter of over- 
hanging sidewalk roofs, occasionally rising 
to walk out into the drizzle and urinate 
on the sidewalk. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Second Term 

In Buddhist temples, schools and vil- 
lage centers. the voters of South Viet 
Nam gathered last week, the women wear- 
ing their best tunics and diaphanous silk 
trousers. There was scattered gunfire as 
Communist guerrillas raided a_ polling 
place here and there. But when the re- 
turns were in, 75% of the electorate had 
defied Communist threats to kill anyone 
who voted, gave embattled President Ngo 
Dinh Diem a massive vote of confidence 
and another five-year term in office. Run- 
ning against two unknowns, Diem piled 
up 88% of the vote. 

In Saigon, Diem’s total dropped to 
65%, and 26% of the electorate joined 
the Communist boycott and stayed home. 
This reflected, among other things, the 
capital's widespread discontent among 
business and professional classes at the 
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dictatorial methods Diem feels obliged to 
employ in his six-year-old fight against 
the Communist rebellion. But the very 
size of the opposition vote was evidence 
that the much abused Diem had run a 
reasonably honest election—and won. 


Truth by Night 


One of the reasons for Diem’s election 
success in the hinterland is a lean ex- 
Communist named Colonel Pham Ngoc 
Thao, 39. Last year he accosted President 
Diem, told him that the reason the Com- 
munist Viet Cong guerrillas were scoring 
success after success lay in the shortcom- 
ings of Diem’s own soldiery. “Our soldiers 
need social and political education,” said 
Thao. “Their discipline is poor. They have 
no consideration for the people.” Their 
“bad habits’’—stealing rice, pigs and girls 
—were driving the villagers to the Com- 
munist cause. 

Election Toll. Diem responded by 
handing Colonel Thao command of vital, 
rice-growing Kienhoa province in the Me- 
kong River delta, where previous com- 
manders had failed. There Thao has cut 
the guerrillas down to size with skill and 
daring at their own nighttime jungle tac- 
tics. “When there is too much light, you 
can see nothing,” says Thao. ‘The truth 
is in the night.” 

Last week Thao grimly counted an elec- 
tion-week total of 60 Communist dead, 
killed in some dozen jungle skirmishes. 
Though the Communists warned that they 
would shoot any “traitor” who voted, 
Thao got 83% of his voters to the polls. 
“We tried a little propaganda of our 
own,” he admits. “We told the people 
that if they did not vote, they would have 
trouble getting jobs or help from the 
government.” 

Educated as a civil engineer in Saigon, 
Thao fought nine years with the Commu- 
nist Viet Minh against the French. But 
he quit the Viet Minh shortly after the 





Geneva peace conference in 1954, partly 
because he is a Roman Catholic (his 
brother is still a Communist and current- 
ly North Viet Nam's Ambassador to East 
Germany). And when his former com- 
rades-in-arms started terrorizing South 
Vietnamese villages, Thao joined the 
army against them. 

Quick Action. In Kienhoa, Thao found 
the local security chief had been extorting 
money from the villagers by threatening 
them with prison. Thao arrested him. He 
also freed 1,200 political prisoners held 
in the local jail without evidence. Said 
Thao: “If a peasant sabotages a road, 
he’s obviously under Communist pres- 
sure, and if he’s under Communist pres- 
sure, that means he’s not getting govern- 
ment protection, Why should he go to 
prison?” Dismayed to learn that Kien- 
hoa’s 1,500 crack troops waited days for 
orders before going to the help of be- 
sieged villages. Thao led them into action 
himself in his Jeep. Where the roads end- 
ed, Thao and his men paddled off by 
canoe in silent search of the enemy. Thao 
set up a Communist-style intelligence net- 
work, paying peasants liberally for infor- 
mation on guerrilla moves. 

In just four months, Thao has recap- 
tured about half of the 75 villages once 
controlled by the Communists in Kien- 
hoa. He has driven the surviving 800 
guerrillas into a 130-sq.-mi. pocket and 
hopes to have them cleaned ovt within 
a year. He has torn down most of the 
jails in the province, built hospitals and 
schools, and he is now training 370 school- 
teachers to replace corrupt village offi- 
cials. Says Thao: “It is a long, slow proc- 
ess. We cannot win unless the people are 
on our side.” 
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Guardrail construction in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars has 
greater rigidity, offers the strength of strong side rails. 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an “X.’’ Weak in the middle, they 
lack the strength of strong side rails. 
Guardrail frames in the Ford and 
Mercury curve out. They are strong 
in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


+ * * 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially vul- 
nerable now that chemical compounds 
are used to keep roads clean and dry. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars, the 
most vulnerable body parts are gal- 


vanized, zine-coated to protect them 
against rust and corrosion. 


* * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are reinforced 
with steel beams. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter, reducing the likelihood 
of developing squeaks and rattles. 


* - * 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, stronger 
grip which reduces the possibility of 
doors springing open under impact. 
Statistics show that passengers who 
remain inside the car in an accident 
are twice as safe. 


. * * 


One reason for the unusually quiet 


ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the soundproofed floors. Where 
other cars have only two layers of 
sound insulation, our cars have three 
layers of sound insulation. Each layer 
eliminates a different range of sound 
from rumbles to squeaks. As a result, 
very little noise gets through to the 
passenger compartment. 

* * * 
These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies, 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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CUBA 
Toward D-Day 


The testing hour for Fidel Castro was 
drawing near. 

At 6:25 a.m. Saturday, two B-26 light 
bombers roared in from the sea toward 
Havana, dropped to low level and started 
their bomb runs. One plane worked over 
Castro's Air Force Base at San Antonio 
de los Banos, 20 miles southwest of the 
capital. The other attacked Havana's 
Camp Liberty, Castro's main military 
headquarters. Darting through a curtain 
of antiaircraft fire, the B-26 swept over 
the camp toggling bombs, banked around 
for a rocket attack, then finished off by 
a strafing run with eight .50-cal. machine 
guns. As smoke from exploding ammo 
dumps and burning buildings spread over 
Castro’s GHQ, radio reports crackled in 
of a similar B-26 raid on the military air- 
port at Santiago, 46o miles away on the 
eastern end of the island, 

Shortly thereafter, a B-26 with Cuban 
\ir Force markings limped into Miami 
International Airport, one engine feath- 
ered, its engine nacelles nicked by bullets. 
A second B-26, with a shot-up engine and 
landing gear scraped down on a bed of 
fire-preventing foam at the U.S, Naval Air 
Station at Key West. A third reportedly 
landed in Jamaica. The crewmen, all Cu- 
bans. were whisked away before reporters 
could ask questions. One pilot, who finally 
told an elaborate story of his day's work 
asked not to be named. to protect his 
family in Cuba. 

Prelude to Invasion? As the news hit 
the wires, José Miré Cardona, head of the 
exile Revolutionary Council in Manhattan 
proclaimed the attack a last salute to Fidel 
Castro by defecting members of the Cuban 
Air Force. “Before flying their planes to- 
wards freedom, these true revolutionaries 
attempted to destroy as many Castro mili- 
tary planes as possible.” The well-coordi- 
nated, professionally executed mission was 
known to the council beforehand, said 
Miré Cardona, “We have been in contact 
with, and have encouraged these brave 
pilots.” He added that “military security’ 
prevented further explanation. 

Castro accused the U.S. of staging the 
attack, raged that it was the prelude to 
direct, frontal invasion by “North Ameri- 
can imperialists.” Raul Roa, Castro's U.N. 
delegate, popped up to demand that the 
General Assembly consider the anti-U.S. 
charges immediately, was eagerly backed 
by the Soviet Union. Adlai Stevenson 
for the U denied all. and cited the 
Cuban markings on the planes. 

All week Castro’s Cubans had been ex- 
cited by the possibility of an imminent 
showdown. They could find support for 
their fears on Page One of the New York 
Times, which reported from Florida troop- 
laden aircraft roaring off into the night 
exiled Cuban doctors called to service on 
a hospital ship standing by off the coast 
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launches making nightly runs to Cuba 
with explosives and saboteurs. Training 
groups of exiles were reported breaking up 
at a mysterious jungle-warfare camp in 
the Louisiana bavous. at a sabotage school 
near Houston, at a string of seven camps 
between Guatemala and Panama. Between 
3,000 and 5,coo anti-Castro Cubans 
some reports said 7,0c0o—awaited the 
signal. 

Guard on the Beaches. As the sound of 
distant drums grew louder, so did noises 
closer to home. Underground agents set 
fire to Havana's big El Encanto depart- 
ment store and destroyed it completely 
an $8.000.000 loss. Castro himself seemed 
almost out of control. Four times last 








Reset CHIEF Miro CARDONA 
The hour drew near. 


week he appeared to harangue Cubans 
over TV. “We are going to tear to bits 
all those who show their heads.” he cried. 
At a workers’ meeting he lapsed into 
incoherency. But Brother Raul, the De- 
fense Minister, and Castro's Communist 
Adviser Che Guevara seemed to be keep- 
ing their heads. They sent convoys of 
tanks and grimly silent militia rum- 
bling out of Havana to guard the lonely 
beaches along the island’s 2,200-mile 
perimeter, Raul Castro enlisted sugar- 
cane cutters as fighters, invited them to 
set up their own jungle justice over peo- 
ple they were suspicious of: “The work- 
ers themselves will try saboteurs and exe- 
cute them.” 

As even much of the U.S. press seemed 
to be getting set to report an invasion 
of Cuba, Miré Cardona and his Revolu- 
tionary Council insisted (as they have 
for months) that they have no plans for 
a massive, ramps-down landing on for- 
tress Cuba, but contemplate many small 
infiltrations from outside and massive sab- 


otage inside, which will in time signal a 
general uprising by Cubans against the 
Castro dictatorship. The rebels believe 
that a third of Castro’s much_ bally- 
hooed, 200,.000-man militia will shoot 
one third will head for home. and an- 
other third will turn their guns on Cas 
tro. “This fight.” said Manolo Ray, the 
underground leader in charge of sabotage 
“is a fight of Cubans against Cubans.” 

On the Sidelines. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, so plainly opposed to a Communist 
supplied base go miles from U.S. shores, 
isly going to come in for a 
storm of leftist agitation and a good deal 
of Latin American criticism, if its part 
in the exiles’ activities became too ob 
vious. The U.S. is heavily pledged ( Bo- 
gota, 1948) not to help overthrow any 
hemisphere regime. Furthermore, even 
Cubans despairing of Castro’s Communist 
ties might be patriotically moved to side 
with Castro if the invaders seemed mere 
U.S. mercenaries. The U.S. position is 
that of coach and well-wisher cheering 
from the sidelines but forbidden on the 
playing field. In a letter to the New 
York Times last week. the obvious dan- 
gers of overt U.S. participation in the 
fight against Castro were clearly laid 
down by two Latin affairs experts, As- 
sistant Editor Raymond D. Higgins of 
the Hispanic American Report and As- 
sociate Professor Martin B. Travis of 
Stanford University. “Castro would sure- 
ly be killed and become a martyr.” they 
said. “Our action would be compared to 
that of the U.S.S.R. in Hungary. Dem- 
ocratic Presidents in Latin America like 
| Adolfo } Lopez Mateos of Mexico or 
Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela would 
be forced to adopt an extreme position 
in order to prevent revolution in their 
own countries.” 

Welcome Interruption. At his press 
conference last week. President Kennedy 
sought to take all U.S. fingerprints off 
the blueprints for overthrowing Castro. 
“There will not, under any circumstances, 
be an intervention in Cuba by U.S. armed 
forces,” he said. “This Government will 
do everything it possibly can to make 
sure that there are no Americans in- 
volved in any actions inside Cuba.” He 
pointed out that the Justice Department 
had just indicted Rolando Masferrer. 
onetime hoodlum leader of a pro-Batista 
strong-arm squad, for “plotting an in- 
vasion of Cuba from Florida in order to 
establish a Batista-like regime.” 

But when he was asked whether the 
U.S. was barred from giving aid or arms 
to anti-Castro elements in the U.S. by 
the terms of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States treaty, Kennedy was less pre- 
cise: “Well, there is a revolutionary com- 
mittee here which is, of course, extremely 
anxious to see a change in government 
in that country. I’m sure that they have, 
they re very interested in associating with 
all those who feel the same way.” 
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This is one fine cigar 


Why limit your smoking pleasure? The mild- 
ness of Robt. Burns De Luxe Cigars lets you 


enjoy more of them. The careful blending of 


choice tobacco gives you more to enjoy in 
each one. Why not keep a five pack in your 
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but this is five times better 


pocket, another in the car and one in your 
desk. The odds are you'll enjoy whichever of 
the six Robt. Burns De Luxe Cigar shapes 
you choose. Smoke the Robt. Burns that fits 
you best. The fine cigarwhen mildness matters. 


Panatelas, Perfectos, Blunts—2 for 25¢; Queens—15¢; Coronas—3 for S0¢; Imperials—25¢ (Prices subject to tax in some localities.) 


Another fine product of General Cigar 
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FEOPLE 





In Hollywood, perhaps even more than 
in Manhattan, going out to lunch is a 
rite and an art, and in such gin-filled 
aquariums as the Brown Derby and Ro- 
manoff’s, the tab frequently exceeds what 
a strong man could earn in a month de- 
livering milk or teaching high school alge- 
bra. But last week it seemed that matters 
had gotten out of hand. Spyros Skouras, 
the sovereign lord of 20th Century-Fox, 
had summoned Writer-Producer-Director 
Leslie Stevens to a staff lunch. Stevens, 
whose Daystar Corp. forms a powerful 
fealty under the Skouras fief. sent a proxy, 
and Skouras, growing wroth at the breach 
of fealty, canceled contract with 
Daystar, Said Stevens, jousting back with 
a $5.877.500 damage suit: “The noon 
meeting of March 22 may well turn out 
to be the most expensive lunch in Holly- 
wood history.” 


Fox's 





Gary. Ind., Retired Steelworker Joie 
Ray, who tied the world indoor mile rec- 
ord in 1925, later became an Olympic 
marathon runner and a marathon dancer 
(“You can't keep the wolf from the door 
with medals”), last week celebrated his 
67th birthday in his usual fashion, Don- 
ning shorts and spikes, Chesty Joie ran 
a mile in 7:04.8—still within hailing dis- 
tance of his 1925 standard of 4:12. 

At the annual meeting of Chicago's 
Economic Club, Right-Thinker Eddie 
Rickenbacker, 70, the U.S.’s World War I 
ace of aces, now Eastern Air Lines board 
chairman, stood up and fired toward the 
left: “American liberalism is driving us 
into slavery and, with us, everyone else 
in the world—for the death of liberty here 
will be the death of liberty around the 
world and the beginning of complete Com- 
munist tyranny for centuries. But now, 


Wolter Daran 
Evpre RICKENBACKER 
A shot toward the left. 
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thank God, the wind has shifted. Con- 
servatives are rising up across the land 
finding new strength in their old convic 
tions, making their voices heard, and win- 
ning at the polls, The battle is joined.” 

West Berlin's Mayor Willy 
Brandt, 47. has been picking up pointers 
from the career of Jack Kennedy. Last 
week, as he pushed his campaign to oust 
octogenarian West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, the Socialist standard- 
bearer confessed that his attractive wife 
Rut, was expecting a third child just about 
election time. 


bouncy 


Looking particularly hale at his fare- 
well before heading for Gettysburg with 
Mamie, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 70. field- 
ed a press query on the space race (“It's 
not necessary to be first in everything. 
Our people are to be congratulated for 
doing as much as they have’), climbed 





Mamie & Ike 
A lurch to the east. 


aboard his private railroad car, was still 
signing autographs when the engineer 
abruptly ended his two-month Califor- 
nia holiday. 

? . . . 

When it sought $6,615 from a House 
appropriations subcommittee to install a 
resident historian at Fort Washington 
the National Park Service reckoned with- 
out a resident historian on the committee 
—Ohio Democrat Michael Kirwan, who 
never got past second grade, but knows 
all about the War of 1812 and how Fort 
Washington, twelve miles south of the 
capital, surrendered ignominiously to the 
British. “Do you have to remind people 
that that is the place we ran from with- 
out firing a shot?", the budget-cutting 
Congressman asked acidly. Just like Fort 
Washington's garrison, the Park Service 
surrendered. 

Ardent Stevensonian Jane Warner Dick 
stumped for her longtime friend and IIli- 
nois neighbor Adlai in his 1948 guberna- 
torial campaign; in 1952, taking time off 





Jane Dick 





bond on the right. 


from social-welfare work, she became vice 
chairman of the National Volunteers for 
Stevenson. In 1956 she took to the hust- 
ings again, proved herself as a front-line 
speaker and strategist capable of winning 
over almost everyone but her Republican 
husband, Office Equipment Executive Edi- 
son Dick. Last week the petite. 54-year- 
old grandmother of five was again work- 
ing madly for Adlai, this time as the 
newly appointed U.S. representative on the 
Social Commission of UNESCO. 





In a will filed for probate at his adopt- 
ed home of White Plains, N.Y., the late 
Australian-born Pianist-Composer Percy 
Grainger made a bizarre request: “that 
my flesh be removed from my bones and 
the flesh destroyed,” with the skeleton to 
go to the University of Melbourne “for 
preservation and possible display in the 
Grainger Museum.” But the remains of 
the eccentric creator of Country Gardens, 
interred in the family plot in Adelaide 
after his death last February, may never 
get to Melbourne. Explained his U.S, at- 
torney: “By law a person cannot bequeath 
his body. The remains belong to the next 
of kin, which in this instance is Mrs. 
Grainger.” 

After staving off deportation since 1953 
(the Justice Department could not find a 
nation that would take him), U.S. Mafia 
Mogul Carlos Mercello walked into the 
New Orleans office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, was peremp- 
torily handcuffed and hustled to the air- 
port, was Guatemala-bound before he 
could phone his wife or pick up a tooth- 


brush. Last week, while the American 
Civil Liberties Union attacked the “to- 
talitarian tactics” of the Immigration 
agents. the Internal Revenue Service 


slapped a $835,000 tax lien on the squat 
mobster, chargeu him with leaving the 
country without a permit. 
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Booming Redbricks 


For centuries, caste-bound Britain re- 
garded higher learning as a rite of the rich 
and a privilege of the few. Even by 1945, 
only one-tenth of 1% of the population 
attended universities—mainly the well- 
born, who “went up” to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and on to the “Establishment” 
that runs English culture and politics. But 
in 1948 came a dramatic change: for any 
poor youngster with a rich mind, Britain's 
welfare state promised a free university 
education through a vast system of schol- 
arships. “For the first time,” recalls Eton’s 


Manchester Guordian 


MANCHESTER 


D. H. Lawrence (Nottingham) and C, P. 
Snow (Leicester). Oxbridge so scorned the 
breed that to this day it insists on calling 
redbrick Ph.D.s ‘*Mr.” 

Now full-scale national universities, 
redbricks are so besieged that they can 
accept only one out of seven applicants. 
Desperately, they are building airy glass- 
and-steel buildings without a single red 
brick—centers for chemistry at Leicester 
and Birmingham, for physics at Hull, for 
engineering at Liverpool. Entire new uni- 
versities are due in Brighton, York and 
Norwich; four more are on paper from 
Coventry to Canterbury. Last week, Lan- 


NOTTINGHAM 


Redbrickers work hard—even too hard. 
Anxiety drives them to sedatives, therapy, 
and unseemly panting after the diploma 
that wins white-collar status. “The type 
who browses intelligently is unknown 
here,’ complains one don. “If you suggest 
that they make up their own minds,” 
says Novelist Amis, “they feel they're 
being cheated. We are here to tell them 
what to think, not to show them how to 
think, as at Oxbridge.” 

Livelier students are on the way: Ox- 
bridge refuses to expand, and redbricks 
are beginning to get graduates of Brit- 
ain’s top private schools, But not for 
many years will redbrick products be 
Top People in the Establishment. Three- 
quarters of all university graduates in 


Reuters 





BIRMINGHAM 


From a rite of the few to a right of the many. 


Headmaster Robert Birley, “the working 
class realized that universities belonged 
just as much to it as to the ‘others. 
The result is a race for college more in- 
tense than the current U.S. competition. 
Though enrollment is still only two-tenths 
of 1% of the population 2% in the 
U.S.), it has more than doubled since 
1948, to 103,000; in four years, it may hit 
175,000. “Oxbridge’’ has opened few 
doors. Shouldering almost the entire 
weight of the new students are Britain's 
1s “redbrick”’ universities, the shirtsleeve 
provincial schools that got their name 
from the red bricks with which most of 
them were built when they began as seedy 
local colleges in the late roth century, 
Padded Cells. Sprouting between steel 
mills and shipyards, in grimy Liverpool 
Manchester or Nottingham, redbricks* 
were originally founded to nurture local 
talents. Amenities were few: Leicester's 
main building (sooty yellow brick) was 
once the county asylum; the library still 
has padded cells. Redbrick graduates, gen- 
erally g-to-5 commuter students with no 
chance for donnish tea and tutorials, were 
hardly considered “educated”—though 
they included such talents as Novelists 





The top five: London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Reading, Bristol. 
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cashire joined the queue of counties that 
want their own universities. 

Something Missing. Redbricks have al- 
ready surged ahead in many fields. Ox- 
bridge has nothing like Manchester's elec- 
trical-engineering course. Bristol’s physics 
and English are tops; so is metallurgy at 
3irmingham. Many redbrick universities 
are superior in modern languages, and 
three of them have chairs in modern 
American literature. “At Oxbridge,” sniffs 
one schoolmaster, “they teach such rare- 
fied English literature that only recently 
have they reached 1900.” 

Redbricks abound in able professors, 
from Leeds’s noted Chemist Frederick 
Dainton to Swansea's Novelist Kingsley 
(Lucky Jim) Amis. But not all redbrick 
dons are happy with their “exile” from 
cozy Oxbridge. Novelist Amis himself is 
shifting soon to Cambridge. Says Nobel 
Prizewinner Cecil Frank Powell, head of 
Bristol's topnotch (cosmic rays) physics 
department: “We've got Cambridge licked 
in our department—but Cambridge nev- 
ertheless has something we can never 
match.” 

Anxious Panting. That something is 
the ancient ambiance of Oxbridge—the 
sheer delight of living and jousting with 
England's finest minds. And redbrick stu- 
dents rarely match those at Oxbridge. 





the House of Commons, for example. 
are Oxbridge products. Though indus- 
try and the foreign service are softening, 
they still snap up more Oxbrigians than 
redbrickers. 

Decline or Survival? Purists complain 
that free tuition and redbrick expansion 
are debasing everything old and dear in 
English higher learning. ‘““More will mean 
WorsE,” wrote Novelist Amis recently. 
Expansionists reply that even the current 
boom in higher learning is dangerously 
smaller than that in any comparable 
country. Former Economist Editor Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther recently called Brit- 
ain’s backwardness ‘‘a formula for nation- 
al decline,” urged lowering degree stand- 
ards to increase graduates. Most Brit- 
ons are convinced that national survival 
depends on the future of the redbrick 
revolution—even if much British nostal- 
gia still rests upon the ancient spires of 
Oxbridge. 


Lift for the Lopsided 


Stung by the charge that it favors 
“grade-getters” and penalizes creative stu- 
dents, the nation’s biggest private dispens- 
er of college scholarships last week re- 
vamped its selection system. To this year’s 
850 “well-rounded” winners, the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp. is adding 85 “‘lop- 
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sided” types in four new categories. Sam 
ple winners in each category 
QA Maryland boy 


writes wild science-fiction, charts the or- 





10 icts MINES 


bits of imaginary planets and understand 


ibly gets middling grades. “An individual 





fighting a conformist world,” he is now on 
his way to Harvard College as one of 
students picked for “exceptional creative 
pertormance. 

@ A California girl, sub-par in math, who 
scored in the upper 


SY, 
= 
os 


verbal test. Outstanding in writing and 


history, she is one of winners “showing 
superior attainment and promise in one 
field 

QA brilliant 17-year-old Massachusetts 
boy who entered M.I.T. last fall from his 
high school junior class. He is one of 


cholarship winners who “have shown an 
ibility to depart from the traditional ac 
demic pattern. 

GA Mic 


has moved nine times, earns less than 





western farm girl whose family 


$1,000 a year and forbids her to read 


hooks. Despite sub-winning test scores. she 


is headed for a state college as one of 
ible students picked for “exceptionally 
determined effort to overcome evere 


financial or similar disadvantages. 


Fate Worse than Exams 


French schoolchildren, who have long 








quaked at their formidable baccalauréat 
exam, last week were faced 1 evel 
worse tate no exams. Der gan 3 

million raise, France 5,000 teacher 
threatened to suspend next immer s 
hachots, For . ve student no 
hachot meant no entra ersiluie 

no draft deferment ine r men OS 


sible call to Algeri 


What incited the teachers s the 





ernment’s earmarking of $40 million-S6 
nillion to pay 30,000 teachers in Catholic 
parochial school while it offered public 
school teachers only a $ million raise 
By such tactics as refusing to mark re- 
port cards, the fiercely anticlerical teach 
ers have focused attention ¢ decrepit 
building overcrowded classrooms nd 
minuscule salaries (even in y P 

i $ monthly top for grade-school 


teachers }. 

France is so short of teachers who will 
accept such conditions that Education 
Minister Lucien Paye last week upped hi 
inte to $60 million, got a “postponement 
of the exam strike. But the teachers 
yet sabotage exams The war in Algeria 
costs around $2 billion a year tid one. 
But there isn’t $80 million in the tre 
ury to pay teachers decently. Ah, the 
glory of France! 


Moral Dimension 

The trouble with U.S. Catholic colleges 
isan ib 
them 


nal mediocrit that has made 








ulmost universally destitute of in 
tellectual leadership” in U.S. life. These 
words were spoken neither by Paul Blan- 
shard nor by any other Catholic baiter 

though some Catholics greeted them as if 
they were—but by a man who cares deep- 
ly about the fate of Catholic education 
the Rev. Theodore Martin Hesburgh 
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Heavy on the 
Buy Side 


More often than not, that’s how 
we feel about investing in com- 
mon stocks. 


Because we've always believed 
in the long-range growth of 
American business .. . 


Because it has been our experi- 
ence that only a relative few 
have the touch, the tempera- 
ment, and the resources to be- 
come successful speculators, to 
engage in a continuing pro- 
gram of purchase and sales 
aimed at short term profits. 


Still there are times when sell- 
ing can be just as important as 
buying...when real opportuni- 
ties may exist for reinvesting the 
proceeds to better advantage. 

Should you be selling now? Ob- 
viously there’s no standard answer 
to that one—it depends on too 
many variables. 


But we do know that if you 
wouldn’t buy some of the stocks 
you already own at present prices, 
you might at least consider their 
sale. 


If you'd like our help in decid- 
ing, all you have to do is talk it 
over with one of our Account 
Executives. That’s what he’s here 
for—to help you in any way he 
can, with facts, figures, informa- 
tion and the full resources of our 
Research Department. 

If you'll just sit down with him 
and describe your particular situa- 
tion and circumstances, he'll do 
the rest. His assistance is yours for 
the asking—without any charge 
or obligation. And we think you'll 
find it’s valuable. 


Just stop in, or call, and ask to 
talk to an Account Executive at— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 
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C.S.C., president of the University of 
Notre Dame. 

By no coincidence, young (43) Father 
Hesburgh has made old (118) Notre 
Dame a striking exception to his charges. 
In his nine years as president, football- 
famed Notre Dame, where Knute Rockne 
was once more revered than St. Thomas, 
has become a serious intellectual citadel. 
In the anguishing process, Father Hes- 
burgh has become U.S. Catholic higher 
education’s most public and most bluntly 
outspoken figure. Last week, at Notre 
Dame alumni meetings throughout the 
Midwest, he hammered away at his pro- 
posed role for all Catholic colleges: ““The 
exalted work of mediation in our times.” 

To Hesburgh, mediation is nothing less 
than healing social schisms—between 
whites and Negroes, labor and manage- 
ment, science and humanities. Already, he 
has under way at Notre Dame a $2,000,- 
ooo-a-year center for the necessary re- 
search. The center has launched studies 
on Latin America, African education and 
civil rights. “Here is an age crying for the 
light and guidance of Christian wisdom,” 
says Hesburgh. ‘What must future judges 
think of us if we live in the most exciting 


| age of science ever known to mankind. 


and philosophize mainly about Aristotle's 
physics?” 

Bridge & Brahms. The son of a plate- 
glass plant manager, Hesburgh spent his 
undergraduate years at Notre Dame and 
Rome's Gregorian University, where “the 
classes were all in Latin, the dormitory 
French, and the street talk in 
Italian.” In 1945, after being ordained 
a priest in the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, he joined Notre Dame's faculty. In 
seven years, he was successively head of 
the religion department, executive vice 
president of the university and, at 
Notre Dame’s 16th president. 

A handsome hustler, Hesburgh likes to 
work until 2 in the morning with Bach or 
Brahms humming away on his office stereo 
set. He speaks six languages, has a passion 
for fishing and flying. He and Notre 
Dame's executive vice president, Father 
Edmund Joyce, once licked Bridge Expert 
Charles Goren. Nowadays his playtime is 
limited. He is the Vatican’s permanent 
representative to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, a member of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission, and this year's 
president of the Association of American 
Colleges, where his Roman collar no long- 
er stamps him as an outsider. 

What Hesburgh did to Notre Dame 
can be summed up in its football record— 
from a long winning streak when he took 
over, to a 2-and-8 losing season in 1960. 
Last fall, the Ford Foundation awarded 
Notre Dame something incomparably 
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more valuable than a football champion- 


ship: the honor, as one of five rapidly im- 
proving universities (none other Catholic ) 
of receiving millions in unrestricted 
grants. Notre Dame's operating budget 
is up threefold, its science budget tenfold. 
Hesburgh has put up twelve new build- 
ings, ranging from dormitories to a science 
center. To house an eventual 2,000,000 
books, five times more than now, Hes- 








Arthur Siegel 
Notre Dame's HEsBURGH 
Learning is more revered than Rockne. 


burgh has under way a new $8,000,000 
library. 

All but Birth Control. Buildings are 
only half the story. Hesburgh completely 
revised the curriculum, tossed out voca- 
tional courses. To get better students, he 
held down enrollment (now 6,467) and 
raised admission standards. This year 
scholastic aptitude scores were 74 points 
higher than in 1955. To get better pro- 
fessors, Hesburgh raised salaries 150%. 
Today Notre Dame's 483 fulltime faculty 
members, less than one-fifth of them 
priests, include men of many faiths. The 
head of the mathematics department, for 
example, is a Jew. Savs Hesburgh: “Math- 
ematics is mathematics.” 

Hesburgh aims to break free of any 
narrow Catholic mold—yet retain the 
“moral dimension” of Catholic teaching. 
“This moral belief.” says he, “is simply 
the dignity of man as a child of God. All 
branches of knowledge are seen as being of 
service to man.” Notre Dame's business 
school, for example, has a separate course 
on business ethics. In English classes, 
famed Professor Frank O'Malley focuses 
on such themes as the nature of suffering. 
Hesburgh himself is particularly interested 
in science: “I don't sit around worrying 
that tomorrow science is going to come 
up with something that will make me say 
‘There goes God.’ There's nothing to be 
afraid of in science, except that it will be 
misdirected.” 

Academic freedom, insists Hesburgh, 
can and should flourish at a Catholic cam- 
pus. Restrictions may occur, he concedes; 
in population studies, for example, birth 
control cannot be approved as a solution. 
But there restrictions end—or should end: 
“In nine years, 1 have never said to a 
single professor that any book or doctrine 
is out of bounds. I have no wish to be 
a medieval man.” 
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Everything about IBM Execurary dictation equipment has 





been designed to help you and your secretary work more effec- 
tively. Available in individual units and remote systems, 
it’s the fastest, easiest way to put your thoughts to work. 
But don’t take our word for it. Find out for yourself. We'll 
be happy to arrange to have the IBM Execurary shown 


in your own office. Just contact your IBM representative. 
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Lightness 15 only one quality of real Scotch whisky 


A Scotch whisky which offers lightness, but little else, simply isn’t in the tradition of Scotland’s finest 
distillations. The true Scotch whisky must also give you that deep, mellow, satisfying flavor which is the 


mark of Genuine Highland Character. Such a Scotch is Vat 69. If you haven't tried it lately, you're 


in for a pleasant surprise. Taste it tonight. One Scotch Stands Out a Vat 69 


THE FPRESS 
The Rush of History 


The New York Herald Tribune daubed 
a swastika on its front page and led a 
guided tour through the concentration 
camps of Nazi Germany. The New York 
Daily News bought a full-page ad in the 
competitive Trib to deliver “an urgent 
message about the Eichmann trial to 
every responsible person in the United 
States.” The message: read all about the 
trial in the News. EICHMANN IS INNOCENT 
proclaimed New York’s radio station 
WNEW in a full-page teaser ad in the 
New York Post and the Journal-American. 
Then, having hooked the reader. the ad 
continued in small ,rint . until prov- 
en guilty’—and announced that WNEW 
was sending Telford Taylor, chief prose- 
cutor of the war crimes trials in Niirn- 
berg, to watch the proof unfold. 

More than 500 correspondents from 4o 
countries flocked to Jerusalem last week 
for the decade's most publicized trial. 
From West Germany came Europe's larg- 
est single platoon; 45 newsmen. Japan 
and East Germany each sent six, Russia 
two, Nigeria one. Among the arrivals 
were many who had turned journalist just 
for the occasion U.S. Novelist Irwin 
(The Young Lions) Shaw, whose “inci 
sive understanding of the Nazi mentality” 
was under contract to Hearst; Indian 
Poet Dom Moraes, representing Encoun- 
ter, a British magazine; U.S. Banker Ira 
Hirschmann for Look. 

Short of granting interviews with Eich- 
mann, the Israeli government outdid it- 
self to accommodate the visitors. Cen- 
sorship was lifted on all trial copy. In and 
around the courtroom building gleamed 
$350,000 worth of new transmission facil- 
ities, including banks of teletypes staffed 
by Jerusalem housewives hastily recruited 











and trained. Each guest was equipped 
with a headset radio on which he could 
follow the trial in four languages—French 
English, German, Hebrew. If a reporter 
missed anything, he could refer to a daily 
mimeographed record of the court pro- 
ceedings—also in four languages, plus a 
summary in Yiddish. Even the trial’s 
stern security measures were gracefully 
applied: one radio newsman who surren 
dered a broken tape recorder for police in- 
spection got it back repaired. 

All the Stops. Long before the press 
corps actually got in to the courtroom to 
cover the trial, the Eichmann case was 
heralded, exploited, rehashed and explored 
with exhaustive thoroughness. In the U.S. 
papers that did not serialize Eichmann’s 
life or revisit the Third Reich ranged 
far afield to fill space. Some went hunt- 
ing for concentration camp survivors; 
the Denver Post interviewed 25-year-old 
Robert Kaye, who served when he was 
seven as Eichmann’s orderly in a camp 
near Mannheim. Hearst's tabloid New 
York Mirror interviewed a bevy of teen- 
agers in Queens, among them an 18-year- 
old rock-'n-roll singer who felt that death 
for Eichmann “might be letting him off 
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NEWSMEN AT EICHMANN TRIAL 
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Heralded, exploited, rehashed, explored and overblown. 


too easy.” From “J.C.,” a man who spent 
15 years in jail for a murder he did not 
commit, Gossip Columnist Hy Gardner 
solicited the “worst punishment” for 
Eichmann: isolation for life. with nothing 
to read but the Bible. Gossip Columnist 
Walter Winchell coined another word 
“Eichmonster.” Wrote the San Francisco 
Chronicle's TV Columnist Terence O’Fla- 
herty: “I am waiting with a kind of cold 
horror, for fear that Dorothy Kilgallen 
and Jack Paar will announce they are at- 
tending in person. 

Particularly in New York City. where 
there are as many Jews as in all Israel 
editorial writers pulled out all the stops. 
The World-Telegram and Sun felt frus- 
trated because “there is no punishment 
to fit the crime he is charged with.”’ While 
the New York Times questioned Israel's 
jurisdiction (“It would have been better 
to have had this trial in Germany the 
New York Journal-American harbored no 
doubts at all It is the opinion of The 
Hearst Newspapers that the legality of the 
Eichmann trial is substantiated by the 
precedent of the Nuremberg war criminal 
trials.” To the New York Mirror, Eich- 
mann was “a degenerate scrap of flesh. 
Che New York Post darkly predicted that 
the trial “will bring a detailed, documented 
recital of the ghoulish depths of system- 
atic sadism to which men can sink.’ 

Consuming Trivia. In contrast to the 
trial’s turgid advance notices. much of the 
torrent from Jerusalem—280,00c0 words 
the first day—seemed pallid and anticli 
mactic. A few seasoned workhorses, nota- 
bly the New York Times's Homer Bigart 
and the Associated Relman 
(Pat) Morin, resisted the temptation to 
manufacture excitement, stuck to dispas- 
sionate, undoctored and starkly impressive 
fact. But with little sensational to work 
from—the formal charge, the opening 
statements of the prosecution and the 
defense had already been covered or antic- 
ipated at length—many trial correspond- 















Press's 





ents dredged sp such consuming tri 
as what Eichmann did in stir (the Herald 
Tribune reported he spent his time reading 
Désirée, the Reader’s Digest and Gone 
With the Wind), and how he looked as a 
prisoner under glass. Harry (For 2¢ Plain) 
Golden, accredited to the McClure Syn- 
dicate, thought Eichmann looked like a 
“window cleaner’;* to the New York 
World-Telegram’s Richard Starnes he was 
a “worried suburbanite waiting his turn 
at the dentist's office”; to Novelist Shaw 
he was “a clerk in the grip of a per- 
version.”” Observed Author Meyer ( Com- 
pulsion) Levin, attending the trial for 
London's Jewish Chronicle: “Eichmann 
sits in his surgical box like a patient in a 
germ-prooi cell waiting to be operated on 
by journalists wearing transistors around 
their necks like stethoscopes.’ 

But even while they organized their 
overblown prose, some of the correspond- 
ents wondered vaguely if they were not 
working against themselves. “The trial of 
Adolf Eichmann has only begun,” wrote 
the Chicago Dai Vews'’s David M. 
Nichol, giving voice to this concern, “but 
the supply of superlatives is being ex- 
hausted rapidly. Adjectives that once 
seemed strong and vigorous, and labels 
like ‘monster, are losing their meaning. 
In a few days’ time they will have « 
preciated even more.” 

The world did not have to wait that 
long. Suddenly, on Eichmann’s second day 
in court, his trial was no longer the big 
story of the week. And as every headline 
turned toward Russian Major Yuri Ga 
garin, the first man shot into orbit (see 
Science ), Eichmann trial coverage began 
to move to inside pages. Ironically, the 
swift rush of history had caught up with 
Adolf Eichmann a second time. 














Golden himself bad his own identification 
trouble. Fat, bespectacled and benign, he looked 
enough like Eichmann’s defense counsel, Rob 
ert Servatius, that he was on occasion besieged 
by other newsmen and photographers. 
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GAGARIN's Moscow RECEPTION 
In orbit, he thought of the motherland. 


The Cruise of the Vostok 


(See Cover) 

Triumphant music blared across the 
land. Russia’s radios saluted the morning 
with the slow, stirring beat of the patri- 
otic song, How Spacious Is My Country. 
Then-came the simple announcement that 
shattered forever man’s ancient isolation 
on earth: “The world’s first spaceship 
Vostok | East], with a man on board 
has been launched on April 12 in the 
Soviet Union on a round-the-world orbit.” 

From Leningrad to Petropavlovsk, the 
U.S.S.R. came to a halt. Streetcars and 
buses stopped so that passengers could lis- 
ten to loudspeakers in public squares. 
Factory workers shut off their machines; 
shopgirls quit their counters. Schoolkids 
turned eagerly from the day’s lessons. 
Somewhere above them, a Soviet citizen 
was arcing past the stars, whirling about 
the earth at 18.000 miles an hour, soaring 
into history as the first man in space. 

Radio reports identified the “cosmo- 
naut” as Major Yuri Alekseevich Gagarin, 
27. According to the official announce- 
ment, the Vostok had blasted off from an 
unidentified launching pad at exactly 9:07 
a.m., Moscow time. Brief bulletins, from 
time to time, traced its orbital track. 
Word came that at 9:22 a.m. Gagarin 
had reported by radio from a point over 
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South America: “The flight is proceeding 
normally. I feel well.” At ro:15 he 
checked in over Africa: “The flight is 
normal. I am withstanding well the state 
of weightlessness.” At 11:10 a report was 
broadcast that at 10:25 Gagarin had com- 
pleted one circuit of the earth and that 
the spaceship's braking rocket had been 
fired, This was the perilous point when 
the Vostok, its nose white-hot from fric- 
tion with the earth’s atmosphere, began 
its plunge to a landing. All Russia waited 
nervously—and the government-controlled 
radio milked every moment for suspense. 
Not until 12:25 was the proud announce- 
ment put on the air: “At 10:55 Cosmo- 
naut Gagarin safely returned to the sacred 
soil of our motherland.” 

Hats were heaved aloft. Russians 
cheered, hugged each other, telephoned 
their friends. The celebration spread from 
factories to collective f. from 








farms 
crowded city streets to clusters of huts 
on the lonely steppes. Newspapers blos- 
somed with bright red headlines. Every- 
where people paraded with banners hailing 
the Soviet leap into space. Not even for 
Sputnik I had the U.S.S.R. worked up 
such effervescent enthusiasm. 

Never the Same. The extravagance was 
understandable. Yuri Gagarin had flown 
higher (188 faster (18,000 
m.p.h.) than any other man ever before; 
yet even such startling statistics shrank 
into insignificance before the infinite im- 
plications of his trip. Suddenly man’s 
centuries-old dream of space travel had 
been transformed into reality. 

Vostok was not an unmanned satellite— 
impersonal, cold, emotionally empty. It 
had carried an ordinary man soaring across 
the face of the heavens, and mankind's 
imagination had soared with him. Sci- 
entists could talk with new assurance 
about a whole new series of technological 
achievements that might refashion the 
world of the future: manned satellites 
watching and perhaps controlling the 
weather, guiding ships and airplanes, act- 
ing as communication relay stations, pro- 
viding a drastic change of environment for 
people with diseases that cannot be cured 


miles) and 


on earth, Military men conjured up orbit- 
ing space fleets, bristling with giant nucle- 
ir missiles capable of devastating the land 
below. 

All this had been talked about before, 
but Yuri Gagarin’s high ride made it all 
seem sure and possible, As the first man 
in space, his own contribution had been 
no more than his own survival, but the 
world to which he returned would never 
be the same again. 

Kind Russian Eyes. The Soviet system 
has minimized personal publicity in the 
space field, but last week every segment 
of the state united to make Gagarin’s 
achievement a personal triumph—ironi- 
cally surrounding it with bourgeois trap- 
pings. Petitions were drawn up to rename 
a Moscow square after the cosmonaut. 
A glacier was given his name. An already 
prepared issue of a commemorative stamp 
began to roll off the presses. Reporters 
worked overtime to introduce him to his 
countrymen. One ebullient newsman de- 
scribed him as having “a kind Russian 
face, with eyes well separated.” Another 
who interviewed Gagarin soon after land- 
ing, seemed so dazzled by the new national 
hero that he wrote: ‘‘His eyes were shining 
as though still reflecting spatial starlight.” 
A nationwide hookup broadcast a tele- 
phone conversation between “Gaga,” as 
the Soviet. public promptly nicknamed 
him, and Premier Khrushchev, who was 
vacationing on the Black Sea. 

Khrushchev: How did you feel? 

Gaga; I felt fine. The flight was very 
successful. All the apparatus of the cosmic 
ship functioned properly. During the 
flight I saw the earth from a great height. 
I could see the seas, the mountains, big 
cities, rivers and forests. 

K.: So you felt all right? 

G.: You are quite right, Nikita Sergee- 
vich. I felt fine on the flight. Just like 
at home. 

K.: You have made yourself immortal 
because you are the first man to pene- 
trate into space. 

G.: Now let the other countries try to 
catch us. 

K.: That's 


right. Let the capitalist 





VorosHILov, GAGARIN, KHRUSHCHEV & Koztov at LENIN-STALIN ToMB 
Back on earth, he rolled out the party line. 
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countries try to catch up with our coun- 
try, which has blazed the trail into space 
and launched the world’s first cosmonaut. 
Eagle Scout. Aiter all that, it was no 
surprise that Major Gagarin’s authorized 
biography read as if it had been manu- 
factured to fit the occasion. What was re- 
leased to a curious world was a word- 
perfect picture of the “new Soviet man” 
—it might well have described a U.S. 
Eagle Scout from Iowa. Yuri was born 
on a collective farm near the small town 
of Gzhatsk, too miles west of Moscow. 
The young boy shone in the local school. 
and after completing the sixth grade, he 
was sent to manual training school in 
a Moscow suburb, He graduated as a 
molder, but never worked at this skilled 
trade; his record was good enough to get 
him into an “industrial technicum” (a sort 
of technical junior college) at Saratov on 
the Volga. While there, he learned to fly 
at the Saratov Aero Club and was ad- 
mitted to the Soviet air force’s cadet acad- 
emy at Orenburg. He graduated with top 
honors in 1957 and married a pretty medi- 
cal graduate, Valentina Ivanovna. They 
have two children, both girls: Elena, 2, and 
Galya, one month, It was all so pat and 
proper and bourgeois that White Russian 
refugees from South America to Tyrone 
Pa., recalling that Gagarin was the name 
of a princely family, felt free to claim 
Yuri as one of their own. But the sugges- 
tion that he was really a 
Russian nobility never quite rang true. 
Reporters, trying to put some flesh on 





descendant of 


the bare bones of official handouts, inter- 
viewed Valentina Gagarina in her two- 
room-and-kitchen apartment near Mos- 


cow. The place was bulging with excited 
neighbors, and as the newsmen arrived, 
word came over the radio that Valentina’s 
husband felt fine. She turned off the radio 
and wiped away her tears, while her older 
daughter nibbled stolidly on an apple. Va- 
lentina explained that the whole affair 
was news to her; she had not even known 
her husband was a major until she heard 
it on the radio. She had known, she said 
that he was engaged in important work, 
but not that he was about to blast off into 
space. “He was afraid to upset me because 
I was an expectant mother.” 

There were no such secrets now. When- 
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ever she turned on her radio, Valentina 
Gagarina could hear her husband's voice 
or glowing reports about his achievement. 
The newspapers, which were on the streets 
with special editions, were full of him, too. 
Over and over they printed his story: the 
first eyewitness report [rom outer space. 
Blue Band. “From the spaceship,” said 
Gaga, “I could not see as well as from 
airplane, but still I could see very well. 
I saw with my own eyes the spherical 
shape of the earth. I must say that the 
view of the horizon is unusual and very 
beautiful. I could see the unusual transi- 
tion from the light surface of the earth to 
the blackness of the sky. There is a very 
narrow band that makes the transition. 
This band is a delicate blue color.” 
Asked about his first feelings on touch- 
ing the earth again, he replied: “It is 
difficult to say in words all the feelings 
that took hold of me when I stepped on 
our Soviet land. First of all, I was glad be- 
cause I had successfully fulfilled my task. 
feelings can be ex 


an 





In general, all my 
pressed by one word: joy. When I was 
going down, I sang the song, Tie Mother- 
land Hears, the Motherland Knows.” 
Gagarin said that weightlessness in or- 
bit makes everything easier to do. “One's 
legs and arms weigh nothing. Objects 
float in the cabin. I did not sit in my chair 
hung in mid-air. While in 
weightlessness, I ate and 


as before, but 
the state of 
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drank, and everything occurred just as it 
does on earth. I even worked in that con- 
dition. I wrote, jotting down my observa- 


tions. My handwriting did not change 
although the hand did not weigh any- 
thing, but I had to hold the notebook. 


Otherwise it would have floated aw I 
maintained communications over different 
channels and tapped the telegraph key.” 

“I did not see the moon,” he reported. 
“The sun in outer space is tens of times 
brighter than here on earth, 
easily visible. They are bright and dis- 
tinct. The entire picture of the firmament 
has much more contrast than when seen 
from the earth.” The sunlit side of the 
earth, he was quite plain, and he 
could easily see the shores of continents 
islands, big rivers, folds in the terrain 
large bodies of water. When passing over 
the Soviet Union, he spotted the great 
squares of collective farms. He could even 
tell cultivated land from pasture. 

None of this was surprising to space 
scientists. Everything the first cosmonaut 
reported had been suggested earlier by the 
instruments of unmanned satellites or by 
earthbound theory. The narrow blue band 
that Gagarin saw was the familiar color of 
the clear sky—the blue component of 
sunlight that the atmosphere scatters up- 
ward into space as well as toward earth. 
Still, all such details held a fresh fascina- 
tion: they were part of a firsthand obser- 
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vation, an eyewitness confirmation. They 
belonged to a tale told by an adventurer 
into the unknown, and if they added little 
to man’s knowledge, they glowed nonethe- 
less with bright authenticity. Gaga had 
been there. 

Smooth Landing. At the end of the 
first jubilant day, Gagarin was still at an 
unspecified base, undergoing a careful phys- 
ical examination and presumably being 
questioned by experts. But whatever the 
Soviet space experts learned, they added 
little to Gaga's own story. They published 
only the bare statistics of the flight: 
it lasted 108 minutes, of which 89 minutes 
were actually spent in orbit; the rest was 





Rash Risk? Although only stubborn 
skeptics expressed doubt that the flight 
had been made at all, with every report 
more contradictions came to light. And 
when newsmen checked back over the pre- 
flight publicity, more curious items turned 
up. For days, Moscow had been flooded 
with rumors about an imminent attempt 
at space flight. Before the Vostok flight, 
the Moscow correspondent for the London 
Daily Worker cabled his paper that the 
cosmonaut son of a famous Soviet air- 
plane designer had orbited the earth three 
times and landed with serious injuries. 
The London Daily Sketch identified him 
as Gennady Mikhailov. Soviet authorities 





ENTERING “Vostok” 
"Just like at home.’ 


climbing to orbit and descent to the earth. 
Academician Evgeny Fedorov, one of the 
big brains of the Soviet space program, 
spoke briefly about the descent. It was 
accomplished with retro-rockets, which 
slowed the Vostok and brought it down 
into a “braking zone” of gradually thick- 
ening air. There the ship was heated by 
friction and suffered tremendous strain, 
but the braking effect was distributed over 
thousands of miles of flight. “At the height 
of several tens of kilometers {one kilo- 
meter—.62 miles! above the earth.” said 
Fedorov, “the spaceship’s speed is re- 
duced to a few hundred meters | one me- 
ter—t.094 yards| per second. With a 
shriek, it cleaves the air, rushing toward 
its preselected landing place. Parachutes 
open and the speed is reduced to a few 
meters per second,” 

Fedorov's account suggested that the 
cosmonaut landed inside his space cap- 
sule, but according to other sources in 
Russia, Major Gagarin parachuted out of 
the capsule before it hit the ground. 
Space Scientist Nikolai Gurovsky said: 
“The cosmonaut came down smoothly 
in a glade near a field. Landing on his 
feet, without even tumbling, he walked 
up to the people who saw him.” 
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promptly denied both reports. But the 
rumors continued, and the papers stuck 
to their stories. 

By the time Gagarin’s flight was an- 
nounced, the Soviet public was primed. 
Tension was increased enormously by the 
apparently reckless daring of passing the 
word while the Vostok was still in orbit. 
The descent to earth, the most difficult 
and dangerous part of the flight, was still 
ahead, A last-minute failure might have 
left Gagarin in orbit to die a slow and 
lonely death, or fried him in the atmos- 
phere. Earlier Soviet tune-up flights had 
suffered similar fates. 

Had the Soviets really risked their space 
prestige so rashly? Most foreign observers 
felt sure that they had not. It seemed 
probable that Major Gagarin had arced 
into orbit and returned safely before any- 
thing was reported. There were also other 
minor mysteries about the Vostok's flight. 
According to the Russian official account. 
he checked in over South America only 
15 minutes after the Vostok was launched. 
Yet South America is more than half an 
orbit away from the probable launching. 

At a space conference in Florence, Italy, 
Academician Anatoly Blagonravov, 66, a 
former Czarist artillery expert who often 





acts as a Russian space spokesman, was 
asked how Gagarin did his sightseeing 
from the Vostok. He replied that Gagarin 
looked out “by radio.” This suggestion 
that the Vostok had no portholes only 
brought smiles from U.S. space experts, 
who pointed out that even the U.S. Mer- 
cury capsule has tough, heat-resistant 
portholes. 

Upper Crust. Such problems did not 
seem to bother official Russia a bit. These 
days, whenever a rocket blasts off its pad, 
the flight is almost always as much a 
propaganda maneuver as it is a scientific 
adventure. But this time even the poorly 
organized and obviously inaccurate propa- 
ganda could do little damage to the tower- 
ing scientific feat. Just two days after his 
trip, Yuri Gagarin got a hero's reception 
in Moscow. Red Square, the city’s cere- 
monial center, was decked out in festive 
dress. Banners fluttered from tall silver 
flagpoles; streetcars, buses, autos, lamp- 
posts and buildings were draped with 
bunting. Portraits of the cosmonaut were 
spotted all over the city, and bookstalls 
were already peddling his biography. 
Crowd barriers were in place and honor 
guards lined the 20-mile route to Vnukovo 
Airport. 

Gagarin arrived in a turboprop airliner 
escorted by a swarm of jet fighters. Along 
with his parents and Wife Valentina, the 
entire upper crust of the Soviet hierarchy 
was on hand to greet him. The nuzzling, 
the bear hug and the long kiss he got 
from Premier Khrushchev seemed even 
more active than Valentina’s warm em- 
brace. Other dignitaries greeted the cos- 
monaut in their turn. Then, in a column 
of flower-decked cars, the official party 
drove slowly toward Red Square and a 
20-gun salute from Red artillerymen. 

Standing atop the Lenin-Stalin tomb, 
the most sacred spot in Communist Mos- 
cow, Gagarin was greeted by the Presidi- 
um, the powerful ruling body of the 
Soviet Union. Khrushchev made a long 
speech comparing him to Columbus, nam- 
ing him a Hero of the Soviet Union and 
awarding him the brand-new title of First 
Hero Cosmonaut. The new major, neat 
in his grey and blue uniform, spoke with 
admirable poise, the party line rolling 
easily off his tongue. He thanked the par- 
ty. the government and Premier Khru- 
shchev for trusting him, a simple Soviet 
pilot, with the first flight to outer space. 
“While in outer space.” he said, “I was 
thinking about our party and about our 
homeland.”* 

Next day, the stories began to take on 
an added polish. Russian papers published 
reports that Gagarin had slept like a baby 
the night before his flight, that he had 
climbed into the Vostok as calmly as if 
he were taking off on a fishing trip. At a 
press conference in Moscow's green and 
white House of Sciences, Gagarin and a 
group of scientists, including Aleksandr 
N. Nesmeyanoy, president of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences (Time cover, June 





rhe ceremonies were shown live on European 
IV by the Eurovision network 
U.S. were flown across the 
by jet. 


Showings in the 


irom tape Atlantic 
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1958), added little new information, 
but they rehashed the flight with untlag- 
ging enthusiasm. And they promised to 
release more scientific data soon. Told 
that U.S. newsmen had suggested he came 
from a princely family, Gagarin cracked 
“T express my regret, but I have to dis- 
appoint them.” 

Sophisticated Circuit. The U.S.. which 
had long since conceded Russia this im 
pressive victory in space, was embarrassed 
just the same. And the U.S. Mercury 
Project, still straining to perfect a rocket 
system capable of lofting a man into a 
short trajectory far less impressive than 
the Vostok's sophisticated circuit of the 
earth, seemed especially belittled. 


For several weeks, signs that the Rus- 









sians were about to try something big 
had been recognized and reported. The 
U.S. Navy spotted Soviet tracking ships in 
the Pacific; Soviet trawlers, perhaps 
radio-relay ships, were in the South At- 
lantic. Rumors circulating through the 
U.S.S.R. reached Washington promptly. 
Most of them were discounted, but one 
day before the shot, U.S. intelligence sent 
in urgent alert. Although the Vostok was 
launched at 1:07 a.m. Washington time 
ind the first Russian radio announcement 
was delayed until 2 a.m., it was only 
1:30 a.m. when the Pentagon told Presi- 
dential Science Adviser Jerome Wiesner 
that a big Russian bird was aloft. 

“Let's Go." As Washington awoke to 
its propaganda defeat, the proper people 
said the proper things. President Kennedy 
congratulated the Russians. So did James 
Webb, chief of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. But behind the 
cheerful and gracious phrases were frus- 
tration shame sometimes tury l se 
spacemen had been beaten igain. 

at Cape Canaveral, U.S. astronauts 
were still waiting their chance to ride 
Mercury capsule down the Atlantic mis- 
sile range. But now even this little experi 
nent seemed empty and futile. Mercury 
nen were hard put to conceal their di 


couragement. They had all been working 
with desperate intensity some were 
grogev with fatigue nd they felt tha 
their country was not behind them. “We 
could have got a man up there,” cried one 
of them angrily. ‘We could have done it 
i month ago if somebody at the top two 
years ago had just simply decided to push 
t.” Said another All of us were longing 


for someone to say ‘O.K., bovs, let's go. 
We were prevented from winning by high- 
level decisions. If Columbus’ Santa Maria 
mad been handled that way. she would 
never have left the harbor. 

These bitter men were only partly right. 
U.S. defeats in space go back a long wav 
to a few top-level decisions. Perhaps the 
U.S. handicap is lack of a 





ost at 

big and reliable Stage 1 rocket booster. 
The Russians have boosters with more 
than 800.000 Ibs, of thrust. They de 


veloped them because they thought that 


oft heavy nu 


they would need them to | 
clear warheads across the world’s oceans. 
rhe U.S. has weaker boosters only because 
its nuclear physicists decided correctly 
that they could build comparatively light 
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No other Scotch 


has made more friends, 
kept more friends / 


Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch, “BLACK 
& Wuite,” the best loved Scotch in America. Extra 
smoothness combined with extra taste has always given 
“BLACK & WHITE” a light, bright character all its own. 
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BLACK & WHITE 
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A toast to the most—most jet 
flights, most jet experience on every 
route flown by Delta. Most tempt- 
ing champagne luncheons and din- 
ners, too, varied each week, and 
most helpful service when you fly 
Delta, the jet leader to and thru 
the South. 
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GAGARIN & ACADEMY CHIEF NESMEYANOV (RIGHT ) 


\A 


nuclear warheads that would not need 
giant rockets to carry them to their targets. 
Fron 


flowed 


the lack of a big booster have 
many familiar U.S. t#oubles. 
Everything that the U.S. fires into space 
including the man-carrying Mercury cap- 
sule, must be built as light as possible. 
Structure and equipment are inevitably 
delicate, pushed to the peak of perform- 
ance. The Russians have plenty of pay- 
load to play with. They can use rugged 
dependable and heavy 
parts. Their spacecraft can afford the lux- 
ury of parallel electronic circuits, one 
ready to take over if the other fails. Many 
of the Russian achievements in space, in 
cluding their accurate control systems 
can be explained by the weight-lifting 
muscles of their big boosters. 

tar in the West. Still, many U.S. 
spacemen are growing weary of this pat 





comparatively 


excuse. They prefer to blame a longstand 
ing failure of U.S. imagination. While he 
was still in Germany in the early ro4os 
Rocket Expert Wernher von Braun realized 
the possibility of producing satellites and 
saw plainly that they would have enor 
mous propaganda value. When he came to 
the U.S. in 1945 
American star, rising in the west 


he pleaded for “an 
to im- 
press the world. U.S. space enthusiasts 
took up his cry, but the U.S. Government 
was slow to give support. 

The Russians recognized the great op- 
portunity, used their big booster rockets 
to score their long series of propaganda 
triumphs in space. Now it is increasingly 
dificult for the U.S. to catch up. But 
despite its defeats, the U.S. can and will 
continue to do sound scientific research in 
space. It has been doing this for years 
learning more with sn 
deftly instrumented spacecraft than the 
Russians have with their monsters. Such 
work impresses scientists, and adds im- 


ill, numerous and 





With every report, the 


ntragictions grew. 


measurably to the world’s store of knowl- 
edge, but the great world public probably 
could not care less about such discoveries 
as the energy of cosmic rays or the num- 
ber of electrons in space. Only a spectacu- 
difficult bit of rock 
eteering, say a manned trip around the 
moon, will top Russian spacemen in the 
eves of the world. 

Instruments v. Men. Aside from its tre- 
mendous value as propaganda, the latest 
vccomplished little. During 
his trip around the earth, Major Gagarin 
ipparently saw nothing of scientific inter- 
est, and reported less than his weight 
in instruments would have reported. He 
did not even exercise control over the 
Vostok; all button pushing was done from 
the ground, 

But this was no less than most scien- 
tists, including Russians, expected of him. 
rhe scientific consensus is that during the 
early stages of space exploration, instru- 
ments will be better explorers than heavy 
vulnerable humans, who require tons of 
supplies and equipment to keep them 
ilive. Instruments are smaller, lighter and 
tougher than men. They can stand accel- 
eration, shock, vibration, spinning, heat 
cold and radiation. Best of all, they do 
not demand to be brought home alive. 
They transmit to earth all the informa- 
tion that they have gathered in space 
then they die as streaks of fire without 
reproach or protest. Or they land on the 
moon or Mars and stay there, reporting 
faithfully until their radios fade. 


lar and ext remely 


Soviet shot 









For a long time, human space travelers 
may be relatively useless cargo, But sci- 
entists whose imaginations run beyond the 
immediate future do not scoff at men in 
the scien- 
when men will be 


space. There will come a time 
tists believe needed 
because of the human capability for judg- 


ment and improvisation. A collection of 
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income fit 
as your 
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A second income from stocks and bonds may help 


ORE AND MORE families these days 

have two incomes. One from the 
job. Another from good common stock 
or bonds. 

Just about all of these families began 
investing with small sums. Most share- 
owners, in fact, earn well under $10,000 
a year. 

Some prefer bonds because the com- 
pany promises to pay regular interest, 
and finally to pay back the face value 
of the bond. Others prefer common 
stock—for when you own stock you 
are part owner of a company and if it 
prospers, you can prosper too through 
dividends and possible increase in the 
value of your stock. Many families 
own both. 


The simple rules for wise investing 


If you think sensible investing is diffi- 
cult, here’s welcome news. It’s not. 
The important thing is to follow these 
simple rules: 

e Invest only money not needed for 


normal living expenses or providing 
for emergencies. 


e Never risk your hard-earned money 
on mere tips or rumors. Stock and 
bond prices go down as well as up. A 
company may not pay dividends or in- 
terest. Facts can help you decide which 
companies are most likely to prosper 
and grow as the years go by. 


e Get seasoned advice from a helpful 
broker in a nearby Member Firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Headquarters for investors— 


Take pains to select a Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Then drop in for a pleasant visit with 
a Partner or Registered Representa- 
tive. They welcome new investors, 
sharing their knowledge and experi- 
ence with them at no charge. They'll 
welcome you. The Registered Repre- 
sentative who serves you has been 
trained to help you invest wisely to 


Own your share of American Business 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New York Stock Exchange 


in the stock broker section of the 
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“Yellow Pages.” 


— 


reach the goals you have in mind for 
your family. 


You'll want this valuable booklet 


Some 375 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange have paid a cash divi- 
dend every three months for 20 years 
or more. You'll find their records in 
our free booklet, “INVESTMENT FACTS.” 
It’s packed with other helpful infor- 
mation. For example, it tells about the 
convenient Monthly Investment Plan 
through which you can acquire stock 
in any one of hundreds of companies 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change by investing with as little as 
$40 every three months—or as much 
as $1,000 a month. 

Send the coupon now for a free copy. 
It may be a sound first step to a second 
income that can help provide for your 
family’s increasing needs. 


Mail toa Mem- 
“xchange, or to 





SEND FOR FRE 
ber Firm of t 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 
1-M, P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 





BOOKLET 
he Stock 


“~ 
Pleuse send me, free, “INVESTMENT | 
FACTS,”’ which lists some 375 common 
stocks that have paid quarterly divi- | 
dends for 20 years or more. l 
=i 
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Address 
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When you go on vacation — 


Never carry on. 
more cash than you can afford to lose 








Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 
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instruments landed on the moon can do 
only the specific jobs for which it is de- 
signed. It can look around with TV eyes, 
scan the close and forbidding horizon, feel 
the ground for moonquakes, perhaps ex- 
amine pinches of moon dust for chemical 
content. It can do almost anything that 
its designers want it to do—except the 
most important thing of all: react intel- 
ligently to unexpected situations. 

No collection of instruments, for exam- 
ple, could be expected to show interest in 
a book with platinum leaves inscribed in 
an unknown language and left by an un- 
known race in a lunar crevice one million 
years ago. The moon is unlikely to have 
such objects on it, but it may hide things 
that are just as startling. Mars should be 
even richer in surprises. It may shelter 
subtle kinds of life, or relics of life, that 
no instrument would appreciate. Voyages 
to Mars will always be unsatisfactory un- 
til men report what they see there. 

Human Triumph. Even if the deadly 
Russian-American rivalry that now sup- 
ports most space research should die out, 
men will surely continue their struggle to 
escape from their own globe. For in the 
end, space victories do not belong to any 
particular nation. They are achievements 
of the science and technology of the hu- 
man species, the result of man’s urge to 
explore the unknown. 

When the Vostok circled the earth, it 
got its impetus not from Russian science 
alone. Built into its structure were Brit- 
ish, German, American, French, even Chi- 
nese and ancient Egyptian ideas. Russian 
scientists have often said as much, and 
they did so again last week. Said an offi- 
cial Soviet Government and Communist 
Party announcement: “We regard these 
victories in the conquest of outer space 
not only as the achievement of our peo- 
ple but as an achievement of all man- 
kind.” However chagrined U.S. scientists 
felt last week, they also partook of the 
Russian triumph. 

Most scientists around the world think 
that Major Gagarin and the good ship 
Vostok have opened a door that will nev- 
er entirely close. Space exploration may 
slow down for a while or stop, but the 
human species is young, and it is the 
bumptious master of a fruitful planet. 
More men will always yearn to travel in 
Major Gagarin’s wake, to see the blue 
band around the curve of the earth. Even- 
tually, perhaps 10, 100, or 1,000 years 
from now, a great spaceship will carry 
men far out in the solar system. They will 
learn whether the moon and the planets 
have value as real estate. They may tink- 
er with the offensive atmosphere of Venus, 
perhaps making it suitable for human 
breathing. They may develop human sub- 
types that will enjoy Venus as it is. They 
may learn to live in space itself, cruising 
the solar system in artificial, mobile plan- 
ets. Human civilization is only 7,000 years 
old, and countless years lie ahead. But 
wherever future adventurers travel, what- 
ever they find in the black, cold reaches 
of space, they will always remember the 
pair that preceded them—the Vostok and 
Major Yuri Alekseevich Gagarin. 
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Who makes the water safe? 





Whether we’re quenching our thirst or plung- the production of liquid chlorine. For swim- 
ing into the pool, we take the purity of our ming pools, Olin developed an easy-to-use 
water pretty much for granted. granular and tablet form of chlo- 


Chlorine is the chief reason why. ae = rine. There’s no label on water, 
Olin, a major force in the field of ial but today when Tommy slurps 
chemicals, helped put typhoid aD his fill at the public fountain, it 
and other water-borne diseases could read “made safe by Olin.” 
out of business with its work in chlorine. For = Another creative solution to a problem... 


public water systems, Olin actually pioneered from the Chemicals Division of Olin. 
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“Jimmy Stewart recommended Air France to me. It’s wonderful!” 
y 


Praise like this is not unusual when it comes to talk about Air France. In fact, you 
become more enthusiastic with each new flight you take. Small wonder. American- 
built Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets piloted by 6-million-mile experienced crews 
whisk you to Europe in smooth, serene comfort. French service makes you feel like 
an honored guest. And French cuisine—even in Economy Glass—is superb, naturelle- 
ment. And convenience? Air France Jets leave direct for Paris from Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Anchorage, Montreal, Mexico City and, of course, non-stop from NewYork. 
What in the world are you waiting for? See your Travel Agent or call Air France today! 
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The Ravens on the Branch 


Is U.S. Protestantism suffering from a 
surfeit of crapehangers? The Rev. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, 68, of Manhattan’s 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, be- 
lieves so, Mounting the pulpit last week, 
he sounded off against the “hand-wringing, 
breast-beating and doleful prophecies 
about the future of Protestantism” from 
the very churchmen on whom its future 
depends. 

Spiritual Advance. “All the ravens seem 
to be perched on a single branch. We hear 
about ‘the post-Protestant era,’ ‘the end 
of Protestant influence in the nation,’ ‘the 
retreat of Protestantism,’ and so forth.” 
On the contrary, declared Presbyterian 
Bonnell, “Protestantism in America is on 
tlhe verge of a heartening spiritual 
advance.” 

As indications of advance, he 
1) the growing ecumenical movement 
(“We are closing our ranks’); 2) the in- 
creased activity of the laity (“In the Pres- 
byterian Church we have approximately 
half a million men united for service’): 
3) the liturgical revival (“Protestant min- 
isters are now. . . introducing orderliness 
dignity and beauty to their services”): 
4) an upsurge in intellectual vigor (“We 
possess a galaxy of theologians”); 5) new 
approaches to evangelism (“‘social. intel- 
lectual, devotional and industrial’), 

From some of Protestantism’s younger 
leaders, Dr. Bonnell’s thesis evoked a rav- 
en chorus of dissent. Commented San 
Francisco's Episcopal Bishop James A. 
Pike: “The positive factors listed by Dr. 
Bonnell are valid. but as a group they 
don’t add up to enough. They are happen- 
ing, and without them we'd be further be- 
hind, But we are losing ground—we aren't 
even keeping up with population growth.” 

According to Christian Century Asso- 
ciate Editor Martin Marty. pastor of Chi- 
cago’s suburban Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Spirit at Elk Grove Village: “Each 
of Dr. Bonnell’s points can be demon- 
strated separately, but if the Protestant 
hope for a larger place in the sun is based 
on these indicators, it just isn’t in the 
deck. For one thing, the population ex- 
plosion goes against it; most of the chil- 
dren being born into the world are not 
and never will be Christian. The popula- 
tion's mobility goes against it: a mobile 
Protestant population can’t sink profound 
religious roots. And the intellectual com- 
munication necessary to Protestantism is 
being drowned out by the bombardment 
of mass media—a sermon is lost in the 
other words of the week.” 

Integers of Uncertainty. The Rev. 
Theodore Gill, president of Presbyterian 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, ap 
proves Dr. Bonnell’s rebuke to the 
“gloomy guses, who seem to assume that 
our shakiness will shatter the church and 
that our failures will flunk God.” But he 
notes that “Dr, Bonnell is ending a long 
and very distinguished parish ministry. 
He is positive and hopeful about where 


cited 
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his generation comes out, and about the 
head start it has given to those who now 
carry on. To those now carrying on, how- 
ever, Dr. Bonnell’s impressive sum of 
achievements may look more like the scat- 
tered integers of uncertainty. The real 
trouble is that so many signs of the 
Church's hope are just the Church’s hope. 
Even at our most impressive, we're the 
only ones impressed. Every year the world 
somehow manages to care less.” 


The Inner Aim 


Science is corrupting the religion and 
philosophy of modern man by giving him 
means without ends. So Theologian Paul 
Tillich told the centennial celebration of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy last week. 

As his gauge for measuring the influence 








cal aim to subject the “world and man- 
kind to the kingdom of God.” 

On this new ground, science took root 
and flowered. ‘The two older definitions 
of man’s ¢elos, classical humanism and 
religious transcendentalism, were pushed 
aside.” Reason became a “means-ends 
relation,” losing its “larger meaning which 
included the moral and esthetic function.” 
Technique has become not merely a means 
to an end, but an end in itself. Asks 
Tillich: “Is this not surrender of a telos 
altogether?” 

Subject or Object. Tillich cites as 
proof of his analysis the modern world’s 
outcry against the lack of inner aim, “the 
so-called existentialist art, literature and 
philosophy . . . expressions of emptiness, 
meaninglessness and_life-anxiety 
split-consciousness, indifference and dis- 
integration.” 

Darwin's discovery of evolution, Freud's 
of the unconscious, and the manipulation 
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THEOLOGIAN TILLICH (RIGHT) SPEAKING at M.I1.T.* 
Science corrupts by giving means without ends. 


of science, Tillich took the Greek word 
telos: “the inner aim of a life process.” 
To the classical Greeks, said Tillich, man's 
inner aim—his telos—was “the actualiza- 
tion of his potentialities and the conquest 
of those distortions of his nature which 
are caused by his bondage to error and 
passions.’ This idea, common to Heracli- 
tus, Socrates. the Stoics and the Epi- 
cureans, is still alive in the modern world 
in the “humanist” tradition. 

Technique for Itself. To the early 
Christian, man’s felos, according to Til- 
lich was the drive to rise from “the uni- 
verse of finitude and guilt” to reunion 
with God—the “ultimate reality, the tran- 
scendent ground’ 
tianity was suspicious of science 
cially physics—‘‘not because of its critical 
power but because it ties the mind to the 
material world.’ 

The Renaissance and Reformation gave 
man a new felos—"the active subjugation 
and transformation of nature and man.” 
This was the combination of Renaissance 
humanism, oriented politically and tech- 
nically, with the Calvinistic and Evangeli- 





of all existence. Chris- 
espe- 


of conditioned reflexes by social and psy- 
chological “engineering,” he believes, have 
all tended to reduce man to the status of 
object rather than subject. “Yet the most 
pertinent question—who controls psycho- 
logical conditioning and social engineer- 
ing—has not answered except by 
the horrifying shadow of Big Brother in 
Orwell's so84. This question is the de- 
cisive one, It shows that there is at least 
one point in which subjectivity cannot 
be annihilated: namely in those who anni- 
hilate. Science cannot reduce into mere 
objects the bearers of science and _ its 


been 


application. 

Tillich concludes with the hope that 
‘the ever-increasing protest against the 
dehumanization of man. . . may become 
soon more than a protest, namely a sup 
port for a view of man which takes into 
consideration all dimensions of the multi- 
dimensional unity he is.’ 


Listening, from left: Physicist Robert Oppen 
heimer, Harvard Psychology Professor Jerome 
Bruner, Dean George Harrison of M.I.T.’s School 
of Science, Novelist Aldous Huxley 
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The Longest Season 


Gregarious Al Lopez, manager of the 
Chicago White Sox, wore an unusual 
frown. His team had never opened a sea- 
son in Washington before. ‘What do I do 
when I'm introduced to the President?” 
he asked. “Curtsy?” 

“Just a handshake,” answered a friend. 
“A curtsy would be improper, because 
you're older than he is.” 

As the 1961 baseball season began in 
cold, dank weather last week, other play- 
ers had other worries: 

@ White Sox Outfielder Minnie Minoso 
stepped proudly into the batter's box in 
the first inning at Griffith Stadium, pound- 
ed his favorite bat ferociously on home 





have been juggled past all recognition, and 
American League teams have had their 
benches stripped to provide players for 
new clubs in Los Angeles and Washington. 
There are six new managers in the two 
leagues, and the Chicago Cubs are trying 
to get along with no manager at all. In the 
longest ever (each American 
League team will play 162 instead of the 
traditional 154 games), almost every rec- 
ord will be within reach. Babe Ruth’s 60 
home runs, Outfielder Jim Lemon’s 138 
strike-outs, all the endless statistics of 
other summers will be under attack. 

But if the sportswriters are right, one 
thing will be the same. Filing their annual 
predictions, they picked the Yankees and 
the Pittsburgh Pirates to repeat. 


season 


hung on with a 69. On the sunbaked 
second day, they swapped scores, and Player 
narrowly missed a hole in one when his 
tee shot soared over the creek in front of 
the par-three 12th hole, landed squarely 
in the cup and ricocheted 15 ft. away. At 
the halfway point, Palmer and Player 
were tied at 137, seven strokes under par. 

Helpful Spectator. The third day be- 
longed to Player. His walloping drives 
carried a country mile down the fairway, 
his irons were crisp, his approaches deadly, 
his putting sure. When a tee shot went 
awry on the gth hole, he sliced a spoon 
shot out of deep woods 250 yds. to the 
green. On the 520-yd., par-tive 15th, his 
second wood overshot the green, but a 
spectator batted it back. “You people 
around here,” grinned Player, “treat us 
foreigners very well.’’ With a sparkling 69, 
Player became the first in Masters history 





Ex-CHAMPION PALMER (FAR LEFT) WATCHING CHAMPION PLayer Accept Masters Prize* 
"You people around here treat us foreigners very well.” 


plate—and broke the bat. But the Sox 
won, 4-3. 
@ In San Francisco, Giant Pitcher Mike 
McCormick, who boasted the best earned- 
run average in the National League last 
season, threw one pitch to the Pittsburgh 
Pirates’ Bill Virdon, watched it sail over 
the fence for a home run. McCormick 
headed for the showers one out later, the 
losing pitcher. 
@ In Baltimore, thousands of bumper 
stickers proclaimed “It can be done in 
‘61 in six languages including Russian, 
but the Orioles lost to the Los Angeles 
Angels, 7-2, when White Sox Castoff Ted 
Kluszewski, who hit only five home runs 
all last season, walloped a pair in the 
opening game. 
G The Milwaukee Braves’ Warren Spahn, 
who needs only twelve victories for 
a major-league total of 300, was touched 
for a tenth-inning home run by Daryl 
Spencer, lost to St. Louis, 2-1. 
@ At Yankee Stadium, only 14,607 fans 
showed up, Mickey Mantle struck out 
twice, and the Yankees—minus George 
Weiss and Casey Stengel—were white- 
washed by the Minnesota Twins, 6-0. 
It will be a season like no other. Lineups 
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Player Under Pressure 


“My game still leaves a lot to be de- 
sired,” said Defending Champion Arnold 
Palmer on the eve of this year’s Masters 
tournament. “And then, of course, there’s 
Gary Player.” 

Going into the Masters, South Africa's 
short, swarthy Gary Player, 25, was the 
hottest golfer on the 1961 tournament cir- 
cuit. Representing the Langhorne, Pa. 
Country Club, a place he has never seen, 
Player had entered twelve tournaments, 
placed in the money in all, and won 
two—including a taut, one-stroke victory 
over Palmer in the pre-Masters Sunshine 
Open. He began the Masters riding 
a streak of nine consecutive sub-70 rounds, 
and his confidence seemed unshakable. “I 
hate to tell you how well I've been play- 
ing,” Player said as he finished his last 
practice round over the treacherous, 6,980- 
yd. Augusta National course. 

The prospect of a dramatic, two-man 
duel for the richest prize in golf (winner's 
share: $20,000) brought 150,000 fans to 
the dogwood-dotted Augusta course. And 
the gallery got its duel. On the murky 
first day, Palmer fired a fine 68; Player 





to stay under 7o for the first three rounds 
of the tournament. Palmer, meanwhile, 
shot a disastrous 73. “I never got the right 
club in my hand all day,” he gloomed. 
Still Palmer managed to keep up the 
pressure. After rain washed out half a 
day's play, the defending champion 
squared away for the final 18, and teed off 
into gusty winds to whittle away at 
Player's lead. He turned the front nine in 
33 and gained back a stroke, Player's deft- 
ness with a pitching wedge (riddled with 
holes to lighten its weight) let him take 
only eleven putts on the first nine—but he 
misjudged a chip shot on the roth, and 
Palmer was only two strokes back. 
Unlucky 13th. After that came the un- 
lucky 13th, a par-five, 475-yd. hole. 
Player's tee shot sliced into heavy woods 
at the right of the fairway. Impatiently, 
Player tried to bend a No. 2 iron shot 
around the trees, smothered his ball, sent 
it scuttling into a creek. He dropped out, 
took a one-stroke penalty, missed a 4-ft. 
putt, and scored an appalling double-bogey 








At the end of the table, four-time U.S. Open 
Winner Robert T. (Bobby) Jones Jr.; at his left, 
Tournament Chairman Clifford Roberts 
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seven that left him tied with Palmer. | 


Shaken, Player fluffed a simple, 3-ft. putt 
on the 15th, dropped a stroke behind. 
Staggering through a sand trap on the 18th, 
Player finished with a total of 280, eight 
strokes under par for the 72-hole tour- 
nament. Near tears and certain that he 
had lost, he hid out in Tournament Chair- 
man Clifford Roberts’ apartment to watch 
Palmer's finish on television. 

Inside the tightly shuttered apartment, 
a soft drink balanced in his hands, Player 
stared moodily at the TV set as Palmer 
moved to the 18th tee, needing only a par 
to win. In his three previous rounds. 
Palmer had scored three straight pars at 
the par-four 18th; last year, his birdie at 
the 18th won the Masters. This time 
Palmer’s drive split the middle of the 
fairway. But his second shot, hit too hast- 
ily, veered into a shallow trap at the right 
edge of the green—the same trap Player's 
ball had found minutes before. The TV 
cameras panned in, showed Palmer's ball 
“plugged”—half buried in the sand—and 
Player began nervously to sip his drink. 

$8,000 Blunder. Then Palmer, normal- 
ly a flawless sand player, made an $8,000 
blunder. He blasted out too strongly, 
belted his ball over the green and into the 
gallery, 25 ft. from the pin. Palmer 
stalked about the green, shaking his head, 
talking furiously to himself. while his 
playing partner, Charlie Coe, holed out. 
Finally Palmer took a putter, addressed 
his ball—and pushed it a full 12 ft. past 
the cup. A return putt was wide. Palmer 
finished with an incredible double-bogey 
six, slipped into a second-place tie (worth 
$12,000) with fast-closing Amateur Coe. 
New Masters Champion Player gulped his 
drink, embraced his wife, danced a delir- 
ious jig of joy. 

For all his excitement, victory was no 
surprise to cocky Gary Player. “I have 
dreamed of winning the Masters ever since 
I was a boy,” he said, “and I was confident 
that I would.” Player had never won an 
amateur tournament when he abruptly 
turned pro at 17. But under the careful eye 
of his future father-in-law, Johannesburg 
Club Professional Jock Verwey, he prac- 
ticed religiously, eight hours a day, 
trimmed off excess weight with a diet of 
nuts, dried fruit and honey, built up mus- 
cle by lifting weights and doing 70 finger- 
tip push-ups a day. From fellow South 
African Bobby Locke, Player picked up 
pointers on his short game. Later, from 
Ben Hogan, he learned how to grip his 
clubs properly. Says Hogan: “Gary is | 
doing what I have long advocated: work- 
ing hard on fundamentals and then work- 
ing the fundamentals into his game. He is 
a fine, all-round player.” In 1956, Player 
borrowed money to finance his first trip 
abroad. Since then, he has won the British, 
Australian and South African Opens. 
earned more than $100,000 playing golf. 
The top 1961 money winner—with $45.- 
217, he now is $11,175 ahead of Palmer— 
Player has already staked out his next 
big victory: the U.S. Open in June. Says 
he: “I've got a wife and two kids to 
support, and a traveling nurse to pay. 
I have to be a hungry golfer.” 
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You won't tee up another ‘til you lose it! 


THE NEW...DOT PLUS 


DISTANCE PLUS AMAZING DURABILITY 





And... thefamous Spalding Dot, 
America’s top distance ball. 





Don't baby it—belt it! You don’t give up dis- 
tance for durability with Spalding’s new DOT 
PLUS. A DOT PLUS gives you all the yardage 
any golf ball can deliver —and it’s by far the 
toughest high performance ball sold. That new 
cover shrugs off even the meanest “‘miss.”” Natu- 
rally, the DOT PLUS costs a little more, but the 
difference it makes in your game is more than 
worth it. Sold through golf 


professional shops only. SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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THE THEATER 





New Musical on Broadway 


Carnival! (book by Michael Stewart 
based on material by Helen Deutsch; mu- 
sic and lyrics by Bob Merrill) sets to 
music the traditional Continental world 
of the small, bedizened, sad-eyed circus 
troupe—a world not of popcorn but of 
pony ballets, with a touch of childlike in- 
nocence redeeming its tawdriness. Carni- 
in fact, out of the movie Lili, with 


a faint echo or two of Liliom; it celebrates 


val! is 








1 milieu whose romantic lure is born of its 
realistic hardships, a milieu almost 
bolically touching for its way of suggest- 
ing the crowds, the heart 
break in gaiety, and the homelessness of 
perky circus wagons. 

Carnival’s’ whole atmosphere comes 
charmingly to life at the very outset when 
at dusk, first one trouper and then an- 
other straggles onstage. As the stage fills 
with proprietors and performers and 
roustabouts, as tents go up and booths 


sym- 


loneliness in 


slide into place and flags flap and sway 
the bright lights come on, the lilting mu- 
and the multicolored mongrel 
troupe parades. Then Marco the Magnif- 
icent appears, and the gal he forever two- 
times; then Paul, the lamed, embittered 
puppeteer, and the pal he forever snaps at. 
Soon, a wispy, skinny-limbed, wide-eyed 
Lili (Anna Maria Alberghetti) turns up in 
search of a job 


sic soars 


falls madly in love with 
Marco, is unwillingly loved by Paul. She 
gets a job holding the placards while jug- 
glers and dancers and magicians perform 
almost queers the performance, and then 
finds her right niche with Paul and his 
amusing puppets, and in time with the 
right man. 

With its 


enlivening 


brilliant stagecraft and its 
turns, its vividness of 
movement and its deference to mood, its 


circus 





CuHorus 


CARNIVAL!” 
The heart is most touched when least tugged at, 


OLAF IN 
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down-at-heels 
smartly on its toes, 


expertise in creating a 
troupe by keeping it 
Carnival! proves a pleasant and colorful 
Though it is familiar 
enough tradition, it certain 
freshness and appeal by veering sharply 
from the prevailing tradition of Broad- 
way. If the evening suggests limitations, it 


show. part of a 


manages a 





may partly be because the subject matter 
itself has limits. As the title proclaims 
Carnival! is first and last milieu; it keeps 
offering, a little redundantly, all sides of 
what has really no center. Sometimes the 
charm of Carnival! is real, son 
thetic. Sometimes the show expresses a 
circus world, sometimes it merely exploits 
it. Love, again 
refrain than a reality, a happenstance that 
can make it peculiarly sweet in places 
but also quite mawkish in others. A fa- 
mous axiom holds good in Carnival!: the 
heart is most touched when 
least tugged at. 

Gower Champion has staged and danced 
the show expertly as has Will Stevens 
Armstrong designed and lighted it. There 
nice Bob Merrill Miss 
Alberghetti has an engaging voice; Jerry 
Orbach is a deft puppetmaster; as Marco 
and his gal, James Mitchell and Kaye 
Ballard have amusing scenes, particularly 
one where she is locked in a box through 
which he plunges swords. But the eve- 
ning’s peak comes with @ whirling and 
jubilant “Grand Impérial Cirque de Paris” 
dance number, paced by the memorable 
little man of La Plume de Ma Tante, 
Pierre Olaf. Fetchingly nimble and stylish 
as a dancer. mime and clown, Olaf—ex- 
this number—is reduced to a 
colorless speaking part. Had his face, his 
and his Frenchness been 
oftener used might have seemed 





ietimes syn- 
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The worldly 


new look of 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


... puts emphasis on 

masculine elegance. Shoulders 
are honest—well set but without 
extreme padding. The jacket 
is cut lean with a hint of 
British styling in the waist. 
Trousers are trim and gently 
tapered. Fabries are light, 
cool—the choice domestic 
and imported weaves from 

the finest mills in the world. 

And choice of color is broader 
than ever before. New olive 
plaids and subtle compound tones 
contribute to the variety in a wide 
assortment of HS&M exclusive 
patterns. Each suit is tailored 
with the skill that distinguishes 
all Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothing. Look for the famous 
label. It is sewn in more 

suits than any 


other fine label 





in the world. 
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Concrete outperforms 
asphalt on these 


Sponsored by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the 27 million dollar National Road Test 
was directed by the Highway Research Board. Com- 
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The most significant ee Se eee lens i 
pletely impartial, it is the most comprehensive and sci- 
= entific experiment that has ever been made on concrete 
pavement test of all time and asphalt pavements. 


Test sections of concrete and asphalt were built side 
by side on the same soil, under the same supervision, to 
designs currently used in various states. Both carried 
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the same traffic at the test site near Ottawa, Illinois, 
In two years ending last November 30th, surviving 


° 
test sections had withstood 1,113,762 load applications. Concrete 1S 


Here is conclusive proof that concrete—for streets, roads 
and Interstate highways—gives the extra value and re- 


tains the riding superiority that pleases taxpayers. more du rable 


P a ot i al «rd ca — A count of pavement sections still sur- 
viving after two years of test traffic 
showed concrete outlasted asphalt 3 
to 1. A dramatic demonstration that 
. concrete gives more for every paving 

Stats hela aR ra “aetee | dollar spent. 
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Concrete rides 
easier 


In ratings of how test pavements re- 
tained the “rideability” they started 
with, concrete beat asphalt by a wide 
margin. This confirms again that only 
concrete can give the lasting smooth 
ride expected from modern pavements. 
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MEDICINE 





The Heart & the Palm 


For roughly 2,500 years. the franchised 
readers of the human palm have been 
gypsies. Last week. not from a tearoom 
but from the cardiac clinic of New Or- 
leans’ Charity Hospital, came a new palm 
reading technique—one that may help doc- 
tors to learn more about congenital heart 
defects. 

Substituting an anatomical science— 
palmar dermatoglyphics—for the ancient 
pseudo-science of chiromancy, Doctors Al- 
fred R. Hale, John H. Phillips and George 
E. Burch examined the palm prints of 
287 patients, half of whom had congenital 
heart defects and the other half heart 
disease acquired later in life. They knew 
that myriads of tiny creases called axial 
tri-radii are formed in the palm during the 
first four or five months of fetal develop- 
ment and, like fingerprints. remain un- 
changed for life. (These intricate patterns 
bear no relationship to the impermanent 
palm lines gypsies call heart, head and 
life lines.) What the doctors suspected was 
that disturbances that cause congenital 
heart defects would be reflected in a 
unique palm pattern. 

They were right. In the A.M.A, Journal, 
the research trio reported that the tri- 
radial cross-hatches of congenital heart 
cases were etched nearer the center of 
their palms twice as often as those who 
had developed heart disease later. The 
pattern also tended to be more disor- 
ganized in the hands of congenital heart 
patients—a possible result of the same 
mysterious mechanisms that cause abnor- 
malities to develop in the fetus. 

The doctors emphasized that their dis- 
covery is not a diagnostic technique but 
a tool of basic scientific research that may 
help them decide whether individual cases 
of congenital heart defects are caused by 
genetics or by trouble in the womb. Can 
a layman tell the difference between “nor- 
mal” and “abnormal” palm configura- 
tions? “No.” says Dr. Hale, “and he 
shouldn't try.” 


The Deadly Toothbrush 


“A kiss without a mustache is like an 
egg without salt,” runs an old Spanish 
saying. That is only one of dozens of 
attempts to define the psychology of the 
mustache. Scientists examining the ticklish 
subject have offered assorted explanations: 
mustaches are telltale signs of political 
conservatism or father worship, emblems 
of confident nonconformity, or “epigamic 
adornments designed to win mates, like 
phosphorescence in fireflies.” 

Astonishing Contrast. By any defini- 
tion, the mustache is supposed to bespeak 
virility. Thus it has long been associated 
with that most virile of pursuits—war.* 
German soldiers used to grow mustaches 


* Although one historian points out that no 
U.S. President with a mustache ever declared 
war-—partly because the U.S. has had no mus- 
tachioed President since William Howard Taft 
(1909-13). 





when they found their Kraft ebbing. Brit- 
ish soldiers during the Crimean War gained 
a fearsome respect for their fearsomely 
foliaged Turkish allies, and many of those 
who survived proudly bore a bristle back 
home. Such pubigerous leaders as Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Hitler, Stalin, De Gaulle and 
Chiang Kai-shek maintained the military 
tradition of the brush-style upper lip. 
Perhaps the world’s most dedicated 


mustache researcher is a man who does 
not have one: Major Geoffrey Peberdy, 
former British army psychiatrist now on 
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Measuring a man by his mustache. 


the staff of Newcastle General Hospital. 
Writing in the Journal of Mental Science, 
he tells of his mental health study of 4oo 
mustachioed applicants for officer training. 
He divided up the candidates by type of 
mustache: trimmed (short hairs over en- 
tire upper lip), bushy, toothbrush, hair- 
line and divided. For trimmed, bushy, 
hairline and divided types, the “pass” rate 
Was an average 23°¢—about the same as 
clean-shaven men. By astonishing contrast, 
not a single man with a toothbrush mus- 
tache passed. Incredulous, Peberdy per- 
suaded a fellow psychiatrist to run a simi- 
lar test at another British military base. 
There, also, to his surprise, not a single 
toothbrush passed. 





Precise to a Fault. Combing the boards’ 
appraisals, Peberdy found a consistent pat- 
tern among the toothbrushed men: the 
boards in general ruled them to be “too 
limited in imagination, too little apprecia- 
tive of the views of others, [liable to] 
create rather than disperse interpersonal 
tensions. Like their mustaches, so tended 
these men: faintly rebellious, energetic but 
prickly, precise to a fault, disciplining to 
near ruthlessness and disciplined to near 
self-mutilation.” Good Soldier Peberdy 
reassuringly hastened to add that in the 
selection of officer candidates “the cut 
of a man’s mustache could of course 
never be of influence.” But just to be 
on the safe side, would-be subalterns with 
toothbrush mustaches might do well to 
shave—or keep a stiff upper lip. 


Doctors at Work 

It was Medical Research Week at At- 
lantic City, N.J., last week as 13,000 
biological scientists and physicians gath- 
ered to hear some 3,000 papers presented 
by three professional fellowships: the 
American Association for Cancer Research, 
the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology, and the American 
Society for Artificial Internal Organs. 
Among the highlights: 
@ Dr. Ernest L. Wynder of Manhattan’s 
Sloan-Kettering Institute has discovered 
that a nonflammable part of a waxlike 
chemical in tobacco smoke acts to inhibit 
substances that can cause cancer, The anti- 
cancer agent (Wynder once thought that 
the entire substance caused cancer) is also 
present in auto fumes, where it seems to 
block cancer-causing substances more 
effectively—despite the fact that auto ex- 
hausts contain 60 times more of the 
cancer-causing agents. Wynder warned 
that the presence of the waxlike chemical 
in tobacco tar does not prevent lung can- 
cer, hopes that eventually enough of the 
chemical can be added to cigarettes to 
eliminate the need for filters. 
Pursuing a trail of medical mystery that 
he began in Chicago 25 years ago, Dr. 
Otto Saphir reported that the rising in- 
cidence of arteriosclerosis among persons 
under 40 may be caused by hypersensi- 
tivity to certain drugs. After injecting 
sulfathiazole into the blood vessels of 
previously treated rabbits, Saphir found 
the same kind of scars as in arterio- 
sclerosis that occurs in old age. Such 
scars or blocks can contribute to heart 
attacks. 
@ The essence of heredity—the delicately 
complex deoxyribonucleic acid known as 
DNA—has been extracted virtually intact 
from human sperm for the first time by 
Doctors Ellen Borenfreund and Aaron 
Bendich. The “almost impossible” feat 
promises to shed new light on the trans- 
mission of hereditary traits in mammals 
and on the origin of genetic abnormalities. 
After experiments with the sperm of fish 
and fowl, rabbits and bulls, the Manhat- 
tan researchers carefully washed the hu- 
man sperm to rid it of enzymes, then 
treated the DNA tough protein topcoat 
with a chemical that freed the 400,000 
chainlike DNA molecules for examination. 
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A nuclear-nosed missile erupts from the ocean 
depths. Six feet above the waves, its Aerojet 
solid-fuel engine roars into life. This is the U.S. 
NAVY POLARIS, fired from nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, Poised on these underwater launch pads, 
the Lockheed-built POLARIS ranges the seas, safe 
from the searching eyes of a potential enemy 


Aerojet's leadership in propulsion adds an arsenal 


of ready rocket power to our nation's defense. 


AEROJET- 
GENERAL 


CORPORATION Gan 
A Subsidiary of The General Tire and Rubber Company \_Time_/ 
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Fleetside Pickup above Corvair 95 Rampside Medium-Duty with Dump Bod: 
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THEY GET JOBS DONE 


FASTER 


(BUT TAKE THEIR TIME GROWING OLD) 


Watch a Chevy working on any heavy con- 
struction project. Talk to the Texas contractor 
whose Chevy walks over sandy terrain where 
other trucks spin their wheels. Or the California 
petroleum gas hauler who’s upped his daily 
delivery by 1,200 gallons with a middleweight 
Chevy on the pulling end. 

All over the country and in every weight 
class truck owners are putting their faith in 
I.F.S.—Independent Front Suspension. They've 
seen it’s the big reason a Chevrolet truck can 
move faster over truck-killing terrain to get 
more done in a day. (“I used to take some 
rough roads at from 5 to 8 miles an hour,” the 
driver of the petroleum gas truck states. ‘Now 
I can go 30 over them.’’) Truck owners also see 
that while efficiency goes up, operating costs 
come down. A Chevy can ride the rough runs 
without shaking up the driver and the load, and 
without subjecting the body and sheet metal to 
excessive stress and strain. The truck lasts 
longer, keeps working for extra thousands of 
miles. If you think this is just talk, read the 
specs and take a ride. Then try to name another 
truck that compares with this one. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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With Chevy's INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION design (at left) 
each wheel flexes independently, keeps the truck and the load 
virtually level with the road; minimizes tire abuse as well as stress 
and strain on chassis, body and sheet metal. The ordinary I-BEAM 
FRONT AXLE (at right) is the type most other trucks still have— 
a stiff-beam design that can’t help but transmit road shock and 
vibration from one wheel to the other and right up through the 
chassis, the cab and the load. 
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THEY WORK HARDER BECAUSE THEY RIDE EASIER 
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Only with Pan American and Panagra 
can you enjoy speedy Jet service down 
both coasts of South America. Go one 
way, return the other with the U.S. air- 
line system that has 33 years of experi- 
ence in Latin America. 





No other airline system offers such a 
variety of Jet routes in South America 
from so many gateways in the U.S.A. 





Choose first-class or economy service. 
From New York, down the West 
Coast of South America fly daily 
Jet without change of plane over 

the routes of National, Pan American 

and Panagra. On the East Coast, fly 

Pan Am Jet all the way. 


Many preplanned Pan Am Holidays 
give you full benefit of favorable ex- 
change rates in South American repub- 
lics. They include Jet flights, fine ho- 
tels, sightseeing! Rates are surprisingly 
low. Free folder gives you full details. 
You will also enjoy the 128-page book, 
“How to Get the Most out of Your Trip 
to South America.” For either or both 
, write to Pan American, Dept. 155, Box 
1111, New York 17. (Enclose 25¢ for 
\ the book.) See your Travel Agent or 
your nearest Pan American office. 


JET ROUTES 
PISTON ROUTES 


PANAGRA : PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TIN PAN ALLEY 
Lyres for Hire 


That Madison Avenue has a tin pan 
ally has long been an open secret. When 
singing commercials first began to sound 
better than popular songs. most listen- 
ers concluded, reasonably enough, that 
popular songs had become worse (rock 
‘n’ roll had come along). But a year or 
so later, the advertising arias began to 
sound unmistakably better than the TV 
programs they interrupted. Here was un- 
questionable evidence. TV programs could 
not have got any worse; therefore, the 
singing commercials had improved. 

There was, of course, a good reason for 
the improvement: the commercials were 
being written by some of the best song- 
writers in the country (Trae, May 6 
1957). Cole Porter licensed /t’s Delovely 
to DeSoto, then Richard Adler (Pajama 
Game) wrote seductive tunes for New- 
port and Kent cigarettes. Frank Loesser 
(Guys and Dolls) composed a ditty for 
Piel Bros. beer. 

No One Would Know. Other composers 
have followed. Some agreed to write com- 
mercials as soon as they were asked, and 
others, it appears, held Faustian dialogues 
with themselves for as long as ten seconds. 
Adler describes his temptation: “They 
kept asking me, and I finally decided 
‘Why the hell not?’ Rock 'n’ roll was eat 
ing up all the air time anyway, and I was 
offered a good big piece of money | his 
take to date for five jingles; $ i 
Besides, it never occurred to me that any- 
one would ever know I had done it.’ 

Before long, Loesser’s Frank Music 
Corp. had the new labor force organized. 
Admen could buy high-test jingles written 
by the firm’s herd of known and unknown 
songwriters. Some of the knowns; Adler 
Harold Rome (Destry Rides Again) 
Charles Strouse and Lee Adams ( Bye Bye 
Birdie), and Cy Coleman and Carolyn 
Leigh (Wildcat). Authorship is not re- 
vealed until the tune has been sold. “It’s 
embarrassing.”’ explained the firm’s vice 
president, Stuart Ostrow, “for an impor- 
tant writer to go to bat for Pepsodent 
and be turned down.” Average price, not 
including sizable royalties: $3,500. 

Mr. Clean, Mr. Clean. Ostrow is du- 
bious about the noncommercial value of 
commercials (“I don’t think they can 
become part of the literature’), and Song- 
writer Rome, who once wrote something 
for Sanka, is even less enthusiastic: “I 
can't get any emotion into Sanka coffee.” 

Ostrow and Rome are, naturally, wrong. 
Society Bandleader Lester Lanin noticed 
not long ago that the well-bred teen-agers 
at his deb parties had begun to ask him 
to play the Mr. Clean song (composer 
Adman Thomas Cadden) or the Newport 
cigarette cha cha cha. Last week Lanin 
who has made a career of knowing where 
the money is, announced the title of his 
next long-playing record: Lester Lanin on 
Madison Avenue, jingle tunes without 





words, played at our-song tempo. 
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FOLKWAYS 


The Foggy, Foggy Don't 
lf the 


revolution had 


attempted Washington Square 
succeeded, unregulated 


folk-singing might have flooded all the 





| our cities. 
New York Times Editorial 
One of the most agreeable and freest 
entertainments in Manhattan is. or was 
to wander down to Washington Square in 
Greenwich Village on a warm Sunday aft- 


pares in 





ernoon and listen to the folk singers. 
There, on a good Sunday, ten or a dozen 
guitarists and banjo pickers will be roost- 
ing around the edge of a big. ugly foun- 
tain playir 
confidence and competition. The songs are 
love ballads and louder lieder 








g loudly or softly according to 


seditious 
of maidenly morals and bankerly riches 
(not because the minstrels hate capital- 
ists or, in some cases, like maidens, but 
because good ballads in praise of 
chastity or the Federal Reserve System 
are rare). There is no hat passing; the mu- 
sicians are well fed, often by their parents. 
They have come merely to play, to ignore 
tolerantly the lady tourists with cherries 
on their hats, and to learn new stanzas of 
labor songs no laborer ever sa 

The Song Is Ended. This extemporane- 
ous gaiety has been going on since 1943. 
But this year the Greenwich Village 
Chamber of Commerce objected that the 
folk singers were an undesirable element: 
young men wearing leather jackets and 
surly expressions had been observed in 
the crowds. Newbold Morris, a blueblood- 
ed liberal Republican who probably wishes 


merely 











by now that he had not been appointed 
Park Commissioner, decreed that there 
would be no more singing. His interest, he 
explained, was in merely protecting the 
Washington Square grass. (There is some 
grass in the square, pushing its way up 
through a mulch of ice-cream wrappers 
but there is none within a beer can’s 
throw of the folk singers’ fountain.) 

Last week the minstrels, usually a mild 
lot, massed in protest. One of them bal- 
anced a bass fiddle on his head. Another 
carried an inflammatory sign: “We Want 
to Continue As We Have in the Past.” 
Politely they asked the cops if they could 
march around the square, and _ politely 
they were told that this would be all right 
as long as no one struck a law-breaking 
chord of Greensleeves or Foggy Dew. 

As the minstrels began trudging, two 
champions of the downtrodden appeared 
neither one a folk singer: Harold Humes, 
a 35-year-old writer who is good at writ- 
ing novels (The Underground City) and 
miserably inept at ingratiating himself 
with police; and John Mitchell, a coffee- 
house proprietor currently protesting one 
of Manhattan's customary coffeehouse 
operating expenses, the police shakedown, 
(Deputy Police Commissioner Walter 
Arm admitted last week that “we have an 
uneasy hunch that some cops take mon- 
ey.) Humes and Mitchell spoke loudly 
about free speec h, the sorry behavior of 
police officers, and the logical theory that 
Village real estate men would like to see 
all the bohemians migrate to The Bronx. 

Chord of Taillefer. An 18-year-old 
zitherist could not contain himself and 
twanged out the first chords of We Shall 
Not Be Moved. Like Taillefer, William 
the Conqueror’s minstrel, who, according 














GREENWICH VILLAGE MINSTRELS 
Then the zither twanged, ''We Shall Not Be Moved." 
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There can be no compromise with qualit 





in selecting a coating 
to protect your metal surfaces! 





* The true cost of a protective coating job is the . 
. . 

° cost per square foot per year of protection! 

+. 7 ~ . 


Can you afford to use anything less than the best in coating your metal surfaces? 
With the costs of application normally about three times the cost of the coating 
alone, it's sound economy to use a coating that will last and last, to achieve the 
lowest cost per square foot per year of protection. When a coating stands up two 
years, the cost per year is half the total cost of the job; when it stands up four years, 
the cost per year is one-quarter of the total cost. This is why purchasing and main- 
tenance executives look far beyond the cost of the product alone. They weigh the 
total costs of the entire job, then rely upon Rust-Oleum® quality to help them obtain 
the lowest cost per square foot per year of protection. 


The Rust-Oleum New Color Horizons System can help you beautify as you protect. 
Heart of this unique system is the Rust-Oleum 769 Primer. With its specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle,* it may be applied directly over sound rusted surfaces to 
stop rust and provide a sound foundation for your choice of the many Rust-Oleum 
top coat colors. Your nearby Rust-Oleum distributor will be happy to prove 
Rust-Oleum economy to you. He carries complete stocks for immediate delivery. 
For complete information, request your free copy of “New Color Horizons,” fea- 
turing actual color standards and applications. 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION * 2407 Ookton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
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Rust-Oleum helps to save taxpay- 
ers money on stop signs, traffic 
signals, street lights, water tanks, 
schools, hydrants, trucks, etc. 


Stopping rust with a coating that 
lasts and lasts helps the farmer 


Protect his costly machinery, 
trucks, buildings, roofs, etc, 


Distinctive as 
your own fingerprint. 


There is only 
one Rust-Oleum 


*Penetrates rust to 
bare metal as proved 
769 in radioactive 


DAMP-PROOF RED PRIMER tracing studies. 
a —— 
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| to legend, struck the first blow and died 





at the Battle of Hastings, he came to 
grief; he was clapped in a paddy wagon. 
The folk singers scuffled briefly—one of 
them, cops say, banjoed a lawman on the 
ankle—before seeking sanctuary, with fine 
regard for tradition, in a nearby church, 
Humes lost his collar but gained a sum- 
mons. Cop haters rumbled for an hour or 
so after the folk singers bugged out. 

It looked like a bloodless victory for 
law, order and organized dullness. Park 
Commissioner Morris graciously invited 
the folk singers to congregate in the East 
River Park—to chauvinistic Villagers the 
equivalent of a one-way ticket to Ends- 
ville. But a day or two later, Morris 
changed his mind. Greenwich Village, he 
said grumpily, with mail swinging in favor 
of Orpheus, could have whatever the Vil- 
lagers wanted in Washington Square, even 
an acre of verdant cement planted with 
guitarists. At week's end chances seemed 
good that Sunday afternoons would again 
be filled with seditious G-sevenths. 


RADIO 
From Platter to Chatter 


When television first barged so rudely 
onto the U.S. entertainment scene, many 


| radio stations flipped the keys shut on 


their studio mikes, set their turntables to 
twirling eternally, hired the disk jockey 
to titillate the teen-ager with pointless 
prattle. But there are notable signs that 
the clatter of the platter is gradually being 
muted. Its replacement: serious chatter. 

A pioneer trend setter has been KMOX, 
CBS's St. Louis station, whose 50 kw., 
clear channel signal sweeps the plains and 
burrows into the valleys of a large part of 
mid-America, Last year General Manager 
Robert Hyland, fed up with 24 hours of 
music, decided on a final gamble before 
getting out. His novel plan: skip the disks 
for four prime hours daily and substitute 
news, interviews, listener questions and 
erudite conversationalists. After what Hy- 
land recalls was “the longest pause in 
broadcasting,” station staffers agreed to 
give it a try. 

Soon surprised housewives found them- 
selves listening to civic officials solemn- 
ly discussing city problems—and many 
picked up their telephones to prod the 
politicians. They became fascinated by 
doctors’ explaining hypnosis in childbirth, 
psychiatrists detailing environmental and 
hereditary factors in mental illness. Local 
Announcer John McCormick soothed 
them by purring Robert Burns’s Despond- 
ency and Christopher Marlowe's The Pas- 
sionate Shepherd to His Love. 

By last week KMOX could claim a 
resounding success. Its afternoon audience 
had jumped 28% above its disk-jockey 
days; advertising time on the all-talk pro- 
gram (now expanded to seven hours daily) 
was sold solidly. Other CBS stations in 
Boston, Los Angeles, New York and Phil- 
adelphia had picked up the same format, 
and officials of at least eight other sta- 
tions (from Winnipeg to Mexico City) 
have traveled to St. Louis to listen—and, 
perhaps, do likewise. 
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HOLIDAYS IN HONG KONG “SENSATIONS IN SINGAPORE 
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DELIGHTS IN DELHI EUPHORIA IN EUROPE AND ALL THE WAY THE 
SERVICE IS SUPERB! 


Your Travel Agent will put you in the picture 
or call your nearest BOAC office 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
e e World Leader in Jet Travel _ 


707 Jet Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 
and, starting June 2nd, Washington/Baltimore, subject to government approval. 
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CINEMA 





The Day of the Beast 


La Dolce Vita (Fellini: Astor) is am- 
bitious, sensational and controversial. Ac- 
claimed in Europe as “the greatest Italian 
film ever made.” it has also cooked up 
Italy's sizzlingest scandal since the lurid 
Wilma  Montesi case. L’Osservatore 
Romano has damned it as “indecent” and 
“sacrilegious; Communists have hailed it 
as an “unmasking of corrupt bourgeois 
society.” 

What is the fuss all about? Something— 
and nothing. In fundamental intention 
La Dolce Vita is an attempted apocalypse 
a vast (3 hrs.) evocation of the Second 
Coming of Christ. But for those who do 
not care to be edified by spiritual sym- 
bolism, Director Federico (La Strada) 
Fellini has supplied plenty of earthy real- 
ism by clothing his allegory in the robes 
of a modern Roman saturnalia, stained by 
spiritual depravity and sexual excess. 

Like Dante’s Inferno, Fellini's apoca- 
lypse is infested with contemporary inci- 
dents and actual people. Every episode in 
the film was suggested by a Roman scan- 
dal of the last ten years, and Fellini has 
somehow persuaded hundreds of Roman 
whores, faggots, screen queens. pressagents, 
newsmen, artists, lawyers. and even some 
asthenic aristocrats, to play themselves— 
or revolting caricatures of themselves. 
These sensations have made La Dolce 
Vita, in one season, one of the most profit- 
able pictures ever produced (world gross 
to date: $20 million). Released now in 
ihe U.S. for ten-a-week, reserved-seat 
showings at special prices ($1.50-$3.50), 
the film will undoubtedly raise another 
ruckus and bank another fortune. Advance 
sales are crowding $300,000. 

Nobody Is Leaving!" Out of a clear 
sky, as the film begins, a helicopter appears 
over Rome. Beneath it, on a cable, dangles 
a heroic gilded Christ, his arms  out- 
stretched. Just another adman’s bright 
idea? Or is it “The Son of Man coming 
in the clouds of heaven. . . the sign... 
of the end of the world’?* With that 
striking scene begin the days of wrath. 
the seven nights of destruction prefigured 
in the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

In those seven nights, Fellini guides the 
hero, a reporter (Marcello Mastroianni) 
who stands for Everyman, through succes- 
sive stages of degradation. First the re- 
porter casually leaves the girl (Yvonne 
Furneau) who really loves him and goes 
off with a rich bitch who seems to sym- 
bolize ancient Rome itself, the Great 
Whore of Revelation. Then he tries a 
popular sex substitute, a pumpkin-breasted, 
pea-brained Hollywood star (played by 
Anita Ekberg). On the third night. he 
covers a fake miracle involving a tree in 
which the Madonna has supposedly been 
manifested. When the miracle fails to 
transpire, the crowd attacks the tree— 
by obvious inference, the apocalyptic Tree 
of Life, whose “leaves were for the healing 
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of the nations’—and tears it to pieces. 

On go the reporter's nights, through a 
painful meeting with his own father (An- 
nibale Ninchi), an amiable nonentity 
whose life has no more meaning than his 
own; through an orgy of degenerate aristo- 
crats; through the inexplicable suicide 
of his idol, a sort of humanist saint who 
brutally kills his two small children with 
himself. 

Then comes the seventh and last night 
of destruction, when the hero abandons 
himself to an orgy of despair at an “annul- 
ment party” attended by lesbians. homo- 
sexuals, actors. chorus girls, beach bums 
bar-tlies and assorted denizens of Rome's 


MASTROIANNI IN “Vita" 
Degenerate, decadent and dull. 


Via Veneto, “Nobody is leaving! We are 
all here to stay!’ he screams at the climax 
of these proceedings, which, while hand- 
somely degenerate, also manage to be dis- 
appointingly dull. Dawn brings the epi- 
logue, the endless end of Fellini's wretched 
world, In frozen horror, the revelers watch 
the apocalyptic “beast rise up out of the 
in a fishing net—a sinister, obscene 
colossal devilfish. 

"What a Mess!"' The merits of this de- 
pressing allegory are many. In conception 
it is noble and profound, and its visualiza- 
tion of the principal symbols—particular- 
ly the apparitions of Christ and antichrist 
—is stunning. Fellini may be pardoned for 
believing that “La Dolce Vita is my great- 
est work.” Nonetheless. he is wrong. For 
all its vitality, the film is decadent, an 
artistic failure. The creator thinks the 
film “puts a thermometer to a sick world,” 
but it may be that he has simply taken 
his own temperature. 

A good deal of the picture is out-and- 
out sensationalism, smeared on with a 
heavy hand to attract the insects; and 
Fellini's selection of café society as a 
central symbol of evil is vulgar and naive. 
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Worst of all. La Dolce Vita fails to attract 
the moviegoer as much as it repulses him, 
fails to inspire his sympathies as well as 
his disgust. Everyman is passive through- 
out the picture, largely unconscious of the 
awful fate that is overtaking him. He 
therefore puts up no moral struggle against 
his fate, and without struggle there is no 
drama, Many spectators will be inclined 
to agree with the character who remarks 
in the concluding scene: “Mamma mia, 
what a disgusting mess!” 


... And Selected Shorts 

Two Men and a Wardrobe (Film 
Polski; Kingsley International}. The cam- 
era looks out to sea. Gulls at rest, hardly 
a ripple. Suddenly, about 50 yards off- 
shore, something breaks water. A fish? 
A submarine? No, just a wardrobe closet 
—large, well-made, decorated with a mir- 
ror, and carried by two dripping working- 
men. Matter-of-factly, they lug the closet 
to the beach, jog the water out of their 
ears, pick the closet up again and head for 
the nearest city. 

In town they try to board a streetcar; 
no wardrobe closets allowed. They try to 
make friends with a girl; when the ward- 
robe comes, she goes. They walk into a 
restaurant; sorry, no diners with closets. 
They try to rent a hotel room; already has 
wardrobes. Wearily they stagger on, won- 
dering what sort of world has no room for 
people with wardrobe closets. 

It is a cruel world. A man slaps his 
friend on the back with one hand, steals 
his wallet with the other. Four young 
punks stone a kitten to death and, when 
the wardrobe men protest, beat them up 
and break their mirror. When the closet- 
horses lie down to rest, a watchman drives 
them away with a stick. Heads bowed, 
they carry their burden back to the beach 
and quietly disappear into the sea. 

This Kafkaotic little (15 minutes) fa- 
ble, created by Raymond Polanski, a 19- 
year-old student at the Polish film school 
in Warsaw, mingles slapstick and horror 
with a screw-loose intensity seldom seen 
on screen since Emil Jannings went berserk 
in the last reel of The Blue Angel. What 
does it mean? Obviously nothing favor- 
able to Poland’s Communist society, but 
one guess is as good as another, One 
guess: in an evil world, virtue is an un- 
bearable burden. 

Islands of the Sea (Bueno Vista}, the 
most recent of Walt Disney's ain’t-nature- 
nd operas, is a scrappy but fascinating 
“featurette” (28 minutes) that observes 
in full color the recondite fauna of 
several seldom-visited islands—the Gala- 
pagos, the Falklands and Guadalupe. Best 
shots: a hideous six-foot iguana leaps into 
the sea and instantly scems transmogritied 
into a silly wriggling pollywog in a milk 
bottle; an elephant seal. a 20-ft. blob of 
blubber, lies snoring into its floppy, built- 
in nosebag, looking from the neck up like 
none other than W. C. Fields; a 500-lb. 
Galapagos tortoise, that roughly resembles 
an old grey washtub upside down, changes 
abruptly, as a bright red bird lights on its 
back, to something curiously like a vast 
but remarkably chic Paris hat. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


AND DISTRIBUTOR OF APPLIANCES AND HOME NEEDS 


save us $310,000 a year... 


return 150% annually!” 


—WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Konsos City, Mo 


“Our 62 National Accounting Machines 
have given us an accounting system that 
is economical in all phases, flexible in 
operation, and practical in its approach 
to our problems. 

“Our National System saves us $310,000 
annually, returning 1505; each year. 

““We use National Cash Registers in our 
408 company-owned stores. These, too, 
return their cost each year and provide 
us with needed control at the local level. 


“All in all, our National machines are 
a highly profitable investment. They pro- 
vide current, accurate data to all levels 
of our management, and they permit us 
to meet changing conditions rapidly, effi- 
ciently, and economically.” 


Po Sanam 


Western Auto Supply Company 
In any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings 
as annual profit. Your National man will show how much you can save. See vellow pages in your phone book 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 12] COUNTRIES 


77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


estem | | | ny 









Network of warehouses 
spans the nation... Since 
its beginning as a one-man 
business in Kansas City in 1909, 
Western Auto has extended 
its retail and wholesale opera- 
tions to include the entire na- 
tion. The Company also main- 
tains stores in Hawaii and 
serves dealers in Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam, and Mexico. 
Over 7,000 persons are em- 
ployed to carry on its far-flung 
merchandising operations. 


TRADE MARK MEG U S Pat OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
nce PAPER (No Carson Required) 








Evinrude are winning 


the outboard race around the world 


Outboard Marine puts its message before nearly 65 million of the 
world’s best customers by using the Digest at home and abroad 


“Around the world, our sales volume today is 
more than 16 times greater than it was 20 years 
ago; Reader's Digest has played an important 
part in achieving this growth,” says Stephen F. 
Briggs, Board Chairman of Outboard Marine, the 
outboard leader that produces both Johnson and 
Evinrude motors. 

“Outboard Marine began using Selecciones 
(the Latin American edition of the Digest) twenty 
years ago, during its first year,” Briggs continues. 
“The success of this investment led us to become 
one of the first advertisers in the U.S. edition. 
Since then we have consistently increased our 
Digest advertising for Evinrude and Johnson both 
here and abroad. Results have been so satisfac- 
tory that now we're using the Digest globally.” 


In the U.S.: a 12-page insert 


The backbone of the Johnson 
division’s 1961 promotion and 
merchandising in the U.S. was 
a detachable 12-page insert in 
the March Digest. This un- 
usual selling device reached 
\ a third of America’s out- 
g2)\ board pleasure-boat own- 
ers in the Digest... and added 
millions through reprints. 






Outside the U.S.: 
109 pages in 26 Digest editions 


Evinrude and Johnson are running a bigger schedule 
than ever in the International Editions of the Digest 
during the current sales year. In selected editions 
they are also being joined by Gale, Outboard Marine’s 
other line of outboard engines. 


“We take full advantage of the Digest's flexibility,” 






says S. A. Briggs, President 
of Outboard Marine Inter- 
national. “We can reach in 
the Digest not only mil- 
lions who want motors for 
pleasure boating, but a 
great many others who 
need motors to transport 
industrial products and com- 
mercial goods by water.” 


Quick Facts for U.S. and Global Advertisers 


World's largest circulation: U.S. Digest circulation 
(over 12,500,000) is nearly twice that of any other 
magazine. Overseas circulation (9,005,248) is 10 times 
greater than any other international magazine. 
Highest-quality audience: The higher the income 
level, the more Digest readers you find. In the U.S., 
nearly half are in the top economic third. 


Lowest cost: In the U.S. and most overseas markets, 
the Digest reaches responsive millions at lower cost 
than other U.S., international or foreign magazines. 
Double your chances-to-sell: Because each Digest 
copy is read repeatedly, you get extra chances-to-sell. 
In the U.S., for example, a typical Digest ad is looked 
at over 60 million times (against about 30 million 
times for Life, Look or Post), Allowing for page costs, 
each Digest dollar doubles your chances-to-sell. 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Mr. Skinner uses his Northwestern Mutual life ins 
Pertinent thoughts for those who invest money insurance brings important benefits to 
by D. E. SKINNER any portfolio. You know what your re- 
President and Chief Executive Officer, turn will be... it's guaranteed. There's 


Alaska Steamship Co., Seattle 
| HAVE BEEN SURPRISED to find that 
some people who have investment 
programs do not consider the purchase 
of additional life insurance as a definite 
part of their programs. 
“They should. For, besides its prime 
purpose of protection, permanent life 


no anxious waiting for a rise in market, 
And, of course, increasing cash values 
constitute excellent loan collateral. 
“Once you've accepted the importance 
of life insurance in your investment pro- 
gram, it will pay you to choose wisely 
the company and its agent who will serve 
you. In the transportation business I've 
learned that efficiency, modern methods, 


wrance in developing his investment program 


and economical operations make a world 
of difference. 

“The same holds true with a life insur- 
ance company. Low net cost comes 
from management economies, careful 
selection of applicants, and better than 
average investment earnings. 

“Because these factors differ from 
company to company, I suggest you look 
into them carefully. For these differ- 
ences Can mean an increase in the ‘sure- 
ness’ of your investment program!” 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE Aesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 





Lhere ts a difference! 


In 1961, 
Northwestern 
Mutual policyowners 
will receive 
$96,000,000 


in dividends! 


His Is the ninth consecutive year that 

Northwestern Mutual has increased 
its dividend scale ...a@ record no other 
major life insurance company has ever 
matched! 

Current dividend scale is 49.7°% 
the 1950 figure. In fact, the $96 million 
to be paid this year, is 6.7°4 more than 
the $90 million paid in 1960... and 
16.4%, more than the $82.5 million paid 
in 1959. 

One of the major reasons for these 


over 


substantial gains is the way Northwest- 
ern Mutual puts policyowners’ dollars to 
work. 

A four billion dollar investment port- 
folio stands behind every policy. It con- 
sists of high grade bonds and mortgages 
selected in accordance with the conserva- 
tive Wisconsin insurance laws. It is under 
the careful supervision of experienced 
professionals who are constantly alert to 
the investment opportunities of our 
country’s economy. 

For more information about the in- 
vestment earnings of a Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance policy, contact 
your NML agent. He’s listed in the 
phone book. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bombs in Venice 

As many a composer has learned, the 
flash point of Italian opera fans is notori- 
ously low. But last week an audience in 
Venice's elegant little Teatro La Fenice 
erupted in an explosion rare even for Italy. 
No sooner did the violent, harshly disso- 
nant music begin than it was interrupted 
by boos, catcalls, whistles and a shower of 
stink bombs. “Why don’t you play the cha 
cha cha?” shrieked the right-wingers in 
the balcony. “Dirty Fascists!” “Cretins!” 
roared back supporters in the orchestra. 

What touched the riot off was a bitter 


of French Composer Pierre Schaeffer and 
his followers, consisting of natural sounds 
taped and glued together in unnatural 
order; 2) the electronic music favored by 
German composers, which abandons natu- 
ral sounds for electronically manufactured 
yowls and bleeps; 3) a combination of the 
two techniques, to explore all “structural 
nonaccidental and engineered sound”; and 
4) a technique for breaking down and 
reassembling the human voice—‘kontin- 
uierliche Klangfarbeniibergdnge.” 

Until five years ago, electronic com- 
posers usually achieved their effects with 
a single speaker; now they have four- 





SCENE FROM NOoNo’s “INTOLERANCE 1960’ 


Dissonance on both s 


social protest titled /ntolerance 1060, the 
first operatic effort of Luigi Nono, who 
at 36 is the most promising—and con- 
troversial—talent in Italian music. At op- 
era’s end, Nono’s supporters triumphant- 
ly hoisted him to their shoulders. Even 
more pleasing to Composer Nono was the 
“Si! Si!” of the rumpled, breathless crit- 
ics, who generously agreed that it had been 
a stirring experience. “The most interest- 
ing, complex and original musical spec- 
tacle since the last war,” said one. Added 
a second in an opinion from which none 
dissented: “The most violent work ever 
heard in an opera house.” 


B-z-z! Br-a-ang! Br-a-ack! 

Venice was also host last week to the 
world’s most avant-garde explosion of 
pure sound—the first International Con- 
gress of Experimental Music. At daylong 
sessions, the audience settled down amid 
a welter of wires, loudspeakers and ampli- 
fiers to listen to the booms, moans, zips 
and roars that to some ears constitute the 
musical language of the future, 

In general, the future can be heard in 
four categories: 1) the musique concréte 





es of the footlights. 


track tapes, permitting the use of multi- 
ple speakers. Says Cologne's Otto Tomek 
“We recently installed 30 speakers around 
four walls, which gave the impression of a 
firmament of sound like stars in the sky. 
It was like being inside a big bell. There 
is so much to explore with music in space 
that we will be busy for years.’ 

What matters more than the number of 
speakers, of course, is what comes out of 
them. Says Luigi Dallapiccola, the patri- 
arch of the Italian twelve-tone school 
“They already have vast technique. What 
they lack is ideas. Technical equipment 
is not important. When Beethoven wrote 
his piano sonatas, he anticipated the 
Steinway piano.” Certainly the public still 
seems to appreciate the human touch. The 
biggest personal hit at Venice was U.S. 
Composer William Smith, a member of 
the original Dave Brubeck Octet. While 
his eight-minute electronic /mprovisation, 
replete with amplified clarinet key clicks 
breath noises, and echo chamber effects 
boomed over the loudspeakers, Clarinetist 
Smith stood by improvising. For the only 
time in the entire congress, the audience 
was moved to applause. 
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COURTESY FRANK PERLS GALLERY 


STROMBOTNE'S “YO-YO”: 


Nightmare Alley 


A crucified man whose body had been 
pierced again and again by long knives and 
large nails hung last week on canvas in 
Beverly Hills’ Frank Perls Gallery. Near 
him, in another painting, a green nude was 
trussed up and suspended like a sheep 
being carted off to slaughter. Equally 
ghoulish was the subject matter of most 
of the pictures in the exhibition—but un- 
deniable power showed in their uninhibited 
color and eerie distortions. 

The paintings were the work of tall, 
gaunt James Strombotne, 26, one of the 
most promising of the young figurative 
artists now working around Los Angeles. 
Such Hollywood-type collectors as Otto 
Preminger, Andre Previn and Billy Wilder 
own canvases by him, and so does Man- 
hattan’s Whitney Museum. Strombotne is 
featured in Art in America’s annual “New 
Talent, U.S.A.,” and the Pasadena Art Mu- 
seum is planning the most precocious 
honor of all—a full-fledged retrospective 
next fall. 

In person Strombotne (his paternal 
grandparents were Norwegian) is mild 
enough, a considerate father (two small 
children) who starts each day with the 
sports section, But on canvas he becomes 
something else. He describes himself as 
“angry or outraged, either word will do.” 
and, like most angry young men, shoots 
his outrage off in all directions. His hero 
is the persecuted individual. his villain the 
persecuting mass; he senses “instances of 
inhumanity all around me.” A newspaper 
story, a political campaign, a photograph 
in a book—anything may trigger a paint- 
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INNOCENT & SINISTER 


ing. Says Strombotne: “I react violently 
to practically everything.” 

An apparently innocent and _light- 
hearted scene called Yo-Yo turns out to 
be quite sinister: the Lolita-like girl with 
the Yo-Yo flaunts her body seductively 
while an old man with chalk-white face 
and sunburned bare legs leers and chortles, 
In The Bath, an orange-colored woman 
sits by a potbellied male whose nude body 
has the color of death and whose face is 
covered with purple squiggles suggesting 
decay. Even Strombotne’s self-portrait— 
an elongated figure with beard and dark 
glasses—seems tortured. The wrists are 
crossed as if waiting to be manacled; the 
stance is stiff and tense. “This.” says 
Strombotne. “represents the tension that 
is in me and the strain that flows through 
every man.” 

At times, his canvases seem to be the 
work of one motivated more by a desire 
to shock than by compassion for suffering 
mankind. But at their best they have, 
even in their sledge-hammer bluntness, a 
rare subtlety. “What I want in my work,” 
says Strombotne, “is beauty, power and 
mystery. Each word in capitals. Real 
beauty, real power—plus mystery. I want 
my pictures to be specific as hell, but 
enigmatic too.” 


Irishmen As They Are 

“This land,” the late Jack B. Yeats 
once said, “is full to the brim of all things 
that lend themselves best to pictorial 
memories.” The land was Ireland, and no 
man ever painted its dancing skies and 
robustly sentimental people with greater 
insight or exuberance. Today, the fame 





of Poet-Brother William Butler Yeats has 
partly eclipsed his own, but if Jack Yeats 
is less known than he deserves, it is large- 
ly his own doing. He refused to have his 
paintings reproduced during his lifetime, 
exhibited rarely and reluctantly. Last 
week, four years after his death at 8s, 
63 of Yeats’ drawings and watercolors 
were on display at London's Waddington 
Galleries. Almost every one of them has 
been sold. Said Eric Newton in the Man- 
chester Guardian: “His uniqueness lay in 
his extraordinary gift for turning an Irish 
brogue and a Celtic pilt into pigment.” 

The exhibition traces for the first time 
Yeats’ development from his precise and 
detailed drawings of the 1890s to the fluid 
textures of his later romantic watercolors. 
Living apart from the world’s art centers, 
Yeats was untouched by the overpowering 
movements of his time, developed a lyri- 
cism entirely his own. The world’s most 
stirring sights. he once said, are a man 
plowing and a ship at sea. In the most 
prosaic of daily happenings, he found 
life's heroics; his eye was piercing, his 
heart all-enveloping. “The roots of true 
art.”’ he said, ‘are in the affections.” 

"We Were Here." The son of Portrait- 
ist John Butler Yeats. London-born Jack 
Yeats was more Irish at heart than either 
his father or brother. “We did not come 
with Elizabeth,” he said, ‘‘or with Crom- 
well, or with Dutch William. We were 
here.” He was a courtly, gentle man who 
daily fed the pigeons outside his Dublin 
house and often cut out puppets for chil- 
dren, “He always had a new joke to tell,” 
says Irish Artist Norah McGuiness, “and 
never made a commonplace remark, He 
lived in a different world, and I wish I 
could have entered it.” 

When Playwright J. M. Synge toured 
Ireland's “western world” for the Man- 
chester Guardian, Yeats went along. He 
filled sketchbook after sketchbook with 
scenes of Irishmen at race tracks, country 
fairs and circuses, and in boats. turf bogs 
and pubs. Foreign artists, especially those 
from England, rarely were able to paint 
the Irish without a touch of mockery, as 
if they were a nation of stock buffoons. 
Yeats painted them as they were, and 
the Irish loved him for it. 

Tents & Stables. Always part child, 
he was fascinated by circuses (“If the 
world is to have another beginning, let it 
Start next time in a circus tent—a one- 
poled circus tent’) and by prizefights (“I 
still give and receive in the imagination 
the blows, bobbing up and down and 
wincing and setting my teeth’). Horses 
were another love. “I seem to have been 
constantly standing in stables admiring 
horses and listening to wise talk about 
them. When there are no horses or yachts 
to give good names to, we will have to 
give names to our nearest possessions, 
our false teeth perhaps.” 

Like Daumier, Yeats was a master of 
the candid snapshot (see color), but un- 
like Daumier, he was not out to scourge 
the human race. By the time he painted 
The Horse Lover in 1930, his technique 
was loose, almost wild. The brush often 
surrendered to the palette knife; flat 
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FACE AT RIGHT IN JACK YEATS'S WATERCOLOR “TALK” IS RARE SELF-PORTRAIT 


‘THE HORSE LOVER DONE IN 1930, IS TYPICAI] NE OF IRELAND \ S RN WORLD,” WHERE YEATS GREW UP 








Stretch out and relax this Sum- \ K is deals pichics) evening snacks are 
mer on the happiest island in the HA’ ANGI all included in your ticket. So is 
Pacific—a glamorous, spacious THIS , - Superb Matson service, anda full 


Matson Liner. Sail away from > program of entertainment. Here 
routine on this vacationland at 1 BAY OLY 8 ae is luxury living for nine. full days 


sea where appointments are 

kept only with blazing sunsets. And phones are 
simply to summon breakfast in bed, or pre-dinner 
cocktails, Let sparkling sea air and sunshine 
awaken your appetite to the glories of Matson 
food. Twenty-eight adventures in fine dining, plus 


(4p each way) on the only all 
First Class, fully air-conditioned liners between 
Hawaii and California. “Go ) Hawaiian” this sum- 
mer, forthe same budget, same length of time— 


even the same wardrobe—that you would plan for 


any other vacation. ‘See oc r travel Seent today. 
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“7 xv \ Pcecale 
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statement gave way to poetic suggestion; 
line and color broke and quivered with 
emotion. “Yeats.” said Austrian Painter 
Oskar Kokoschka on hearing of the Wad- 
dington exhibition, “was an outsider who 
did not follow or belong to any school. 
All his work bears the mark of fantastic 
imagination and individuality.” What was 
Yeats’ best period? “As long as he was 


alive,” said Kokoschka. 


The Victim's Guide & 


Everyone knows the price of a hot dog 3 
: i 


—but who can estimate the value of a dog 
bed once owned by Marie Antoinette? 
Any housewife knows what to pay for a 
dozen oranges—but how much must she i 





Is Your Skin Tender, 
Red or ‘Razor Raw’ 
After Shaving? 










ion. by taxes and by trickery. 

What art costs was the problem faced by 
Howard L. Katzander and his wife, both 
members of the editorial staff of the New 
York Times.“ when they bought a house 
in uptown Manhattan and blithely decided 
to ll it with antiques. Prices in the an- 
tique shops turned out to be unthinkable 


for them, so the Katzanders started going 

to auctions. The more they went, the oo \ 

more convinced they became that the j 

buyer is often a helpless victim of chance J 
j 


simply because he does not know what 
is going on. 


“For instance,” says Katzander, “French CONDITIONS Dry, tender skin is easily irritated, un- 


spend for a Basket of Fruit by Cézanne? 
aL i t aL 


The price of good art and antiques tends 
to fluctuate by nations, by year, by fash- 
works wonders 
on sensitive skin 





! 


paintings now sell in Germany for a frac- comfortable to shave. AFTA’S special 
tion of what they sell for in London h ingredients condition your skin; keep 
Paris or New York. This is something the iA ‘ f nee ‘i 
buyer should know.” Katzander thinks f tissues feeling soft and pliable for easier 
that buyers should also know such things U shaving day after day. 

as how to read an art catalogue. In one 


London auction house, if a painting is list- HEALS AFTA is the only leading after shave 
ed as “by John Constable, R.A..” it means | skin conditioner made especially for 


that the house experts are confident of its j a re aig ass 
authenticity. is contidence wanes, the A men with sensitive, easily irritated skin. 
listing changes—to plain “John Consta- j Helps heal razor nicks, cuts...soothes 
ble.” then to “J. Constable,” and finally to ¢) razor rawness. 

an abrupt “Constable.” 


The Katzanders also learned that auc- AFTA'S exclusive formula helps protect 
tions set basic price trends for the whole P R Oo T E CT $ 3 . PRT Oe : 7 

you from infections caused by shaving 

nicks and cuts. Also guards against 

wind, sun, weather; prevents chapping 


art market, and this inspired them to 
found a newsletter. called /nternational 
irt Market, that would guide buyers by 
supplying prices paid at as many auction 
houses as possible throughout the world. 
The first issue shows that about the only 
bearish thing on the market during the 
past two months has been armor. At 
Christie’s in London, a recent sale of 358 
items brought in less than $34,000; at the 
‘alais Galliera in Paris, on the other 
hand, someone paid $48.coo for a small 
Louis XVI table. In the past year, the 
prices of Flemish, French and Italian Ren- 
aissance tapestries have doubled; in the 
past two years, the price of French 18th 
century furniture has quadrupled. And for | 
the housewife or hot-dog connoisseur who | 
really cares. a niche da chien made for 
Marie Antoinette brought $15,375 in Par- 


is. and a Cézanne watercolor. Panier de AFTA is so concentrated 
Fruits, went for $16,000 in New York. | a 
all you need is just a few 


and irritation. 








* He works on the Vews of the Week in Review drops after every shave. 
she, a daughter of Major General Julius Oths 
Adler, is a Sunday-edition picture editor | 
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Wherever your top men are needed to make 
decisions that may mean big profits to 
your company, they can go .. . fast, 
quietly and in comfort... with a 
Beechcraft to make the most of their 
time and talents. This new Beechcraft 
Travel Air can pay for itself by 
helping you and your top men do more 
of the jobs that only you can do. 




































New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 to 9 New Beechcraft Queen Air carries 6 or New Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats 6 in 
people. Speeds up to 233 mph. Range, 7 people. Two supercharged fuel injec- luxurious comfort. Supercharged fuel 
with reserve, over 1,450 miles. New pan- tion engines. Speeds up to 239 mph. injection engines. Speeds to 235 mph. 
oramic windows. Private lavatory. Range, with reserve, over 1,200 miles. Range, with reserve, over 1,325 miles. 





Sensational new Beechcraft Baron carries New Beechcraft Bonanza carries 4, has New Beechcraft Debonair carries 4 
4 or 5 people and baggage. Two fuel new, bigger Continental 260 hp fuel in- people and baggage. Continental fuel in- 
injection engines. Speeds up to 230 mph. _ jection engine. Speeds up to 205 mph. jection power. Speeds up to 195 mph. 
Range, with reserve, over 1,200 miles. Range, with reserve, over 1,200 miles. Range, with reserve, over 970 miles. 





Big, fast, rugged and roomy, the new Beechcraft Travel Air can 
carry 5 people and their luggage at speeds up to 210 miles an hour. 
Optimum cruising range, with fuel reserve, is over 1,150 miles. 


eechcraft Travel Air 


No other twin-engine airplane gives you fuel 
injection power, speeds up to 210 miles an hour, 
individual seating for 5 big people and so much 
space for luggage and equipment — at such low 
operating costs. 


Now, more than ever before, the famous Beechcraft 
Travel Air is the outstanding business airplane in its 
size class. With new Lycoming fuel injection engines, 
you get greater fuel economy than ever (up to 11 miles 
per gallon), greatly increased engine life, smoother 
running—and complete freedom from carburetor icing. 


In addition, the new Travel Air now gives you 180 
pounds more useful load. It can carry up to 1,645 pounds 


eechcraft 


of fuel, passengers, luggage and equipment. Other ad- 
vantages include new larger rear windows for almost 
“around the clock” visibility, two large baggage com- 
partments (one in the nose), new larger “air cushion” 
flaps, lots of room for dual communication and naviga- 
tion equipment, and far stronger construction than any 
of its competitors. 


And it’s still the easiest twin to fly. 


Before you buy any twin-engine business plane, you 
owe it to yourself and your company to get the facts, 
first-hand, about the new Beechcraft Travel Air. Beech- 
craft distributors and dealers are waiting to give you a 
demonstration. Why not call now and set the date? 


EXECUTIVES: Write today for latest informa- 
tion on low cost Beech financing and leasing 
plans, Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


TROUBLE INSURANCE 


... for Abbott Laboratories is custom-tailored 
by the Phoenix. To protect the prodigious output of 
Abbott’s modern pharmaceutical empire to assure 
the steady inflow of raw materials and the steady 
outflow of the finished products—-Abbott relies on 
up-to-date insurance tailored to the company’s needs 
by Phoenix. From its North Chicago headquarters, 
Abbott controls the production and distribution of 
some 600 fine pharmaceutical products through 21 
domestic and 35 overseas branches and subsidiaries. 
Should strikes, disasters or fires damage or destroy 
goods in transit or in warehouse, Abbott is com- 
pletely covered against loss. 


A tailor-made Phoenix package policy can consoli- 
date all the different coverages you need to protect 
your profits. In most cases, your Phoenix Agent can 
give you broader coverage and save you money, too. 
Whether your business is big or small, local or global, | 
it will pay you to call your Phoenix Agent ... now. 





AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS BEHIND ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


(\ my) 

* Dhoent of Hartford 

bated Hix tt 

THE 0 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 

THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. @ THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. « EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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IMILESTONES 


Born. To Richard (“Pancho”) Gonza- 
les, 32, durable old pro of Jack Kramer's 
play-for-pay tennis troupe. and Madelyn 
Darrow, 25, Miss Rheingold of 1958: twin 
girls, their first children ( Pancho has three 
by a previous marriage); in Los Angeles. 





Married. Martyn Green, 61, ebullient 
British-born Gilbert and Sullivan’ star 
who lost his left leg in an agonizing pen- 
knife amputation after it became wedged 
in an elevator shaft in 1959, but returned 
to the stage with an artificial limb and 
danced a jig in Anights of Song; and 
Yvonne Chauveau. 39. a model; he for 
the third time. she for the second; in 
Rowayton, Conn. 


Died. Si M’Barek ben Mustapha el 
Bekkai, 54. first Premier of independ- 
ent Morocco (1956-58). who fought for 
France in World War II as a lieutenant 
colonel of cavalry, losing a leg in the Ar- 
dennes, later fought against France in the 
struggle to end foreign rule in his coun- 
try; of a heart attack; in Rabat. 


Died. Rear Admiral Giles Chester 
Stedman, USNR, 63, vice president of 
the United States Lines and former super- 
intendent of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, a skilled skipper famed for his 
rescues at sea and for evacuating 1.400 
people from Singapore aboard the refitted 
luxury liner America in 1942 while under 
Japanese bomber attack; of a stroke; in 
London. His oddest lifesaving exploit oc- 
curred off Ireland in 1939, when a Nazi 
U-boat torpedoed the British freighter 
Olive Grove only after waiting for her 
33-man crew to escape in rowboats, then 
fired rockets to summon Stedman’s liner, 
the Washington, to the rescue. 


Died. Ahmed Bey Zogu, 65, former 
King Zog I of Albania. who helped his 
Balkan land shake off Turkish despotism 
only to see it taken over. first by Italy, 
then by the Soviet Union; of stomach 
ulcers and a liver ailment; in Paris. “My 
life is an adventure story,” said Zog. a 
mountain chieftain who rose from Pre- 
mier to President to King, reigned for 
eleven years before Mussolini's troops 
chased him into lifelong exile in 1939. 
Zog, whose notorious chain-smoking (150 
cigarettes a day) came as close to killing 
him as four assassination attempts, spent 
his last days in a sparsely furnished 
French Riviera villa where his Hungarian- 
American Queen, Geraldine. 44, a count- 
ess who once sold postcards in Budapest, 
supported him by writing mystery stories. 


Died. Guy Goldthorp Butler, 74, an 
lowa politician who was known as “the 
shirtsleeve senator” of the state’s upper 
house, where coat and tie is the rule, once 
a practicing dentist whose five-year ca- 
reer as tooth puller to the royal household 
of King Rama VI of Siam ended in 1921 
when an auto accident injured his arm; 
of a heart attack; in Des Moines. 
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WITH THE SPEED OF 


Wren the Soviet Union rocketed the first man into space last week, LiFE’s 
editors had to make fast decisions. A four-color cover, already closed and being 
printed, was scrapped. In its place one of the first pictures of Cosmonaut Yuri 
Gagarin’s Moscow reception, radioed from Russia, was sped to the Chicago 
presses on Friday night. Out went a long-planned four-color feature to make 
room for five full-color pages closed on a crash schedule and showing futuristic 
conceptions of U.S. military and commercial spaceships. By Sunday morning 
deadline time the editors had completed an 11-page picture report orf reaction 
throughout the world to the Soviet leap into space. Such production schedules, 
permitting editorial changes as Jate as four days before the on-sale date, are un- 
matched by any other mass magazine. They were pioneered by Lire for just 
one reason: to give the editors flexibility; to enable them to bring readers im- 
portant news while it still is news. To Lire, this is purposeful journalism. Lire 
advertisers, too, enjoy more flexibility as a result of faster production techniques. 
In Lire’s pages new product announcements, price changes, and important sales 
messages reach customers with speed no other mass magazine can approach, In 
this week’s issue, for example, American Motors and Gibson Refrigerator Sales 
Corp. run black-and-white ads that closed only seven days ago; RCA Victor 
runs a four-color page that closed just 22 days ago—twice as tast as it could 
in a fortnightly. This week and every week, advertisers can reach through Lire 
the biggest quality audience in America—more than 20 million households that 
include more college-educated, upper-income readers than either the Post or Look. 
That’s why, for 19 years in a row, advertisers have invested more dollars in Lire. 


19 PAGES 
ON SPACE 
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OUT TODAY in the new issue of 











NAA is building a 75,000 KW power station reactor A new type of low-cost radar antenna, so precise it 
for Consumers Public Power District near Hallam, will be tuned like a piano to an exact pitch, will be 
Neb., and is developing compact reactors for space. built by NAA for the Air Force near Tyngsboro, Mass. 
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NUCLEAR REACTORS 


“RADIO/RADAR ANTENNAS 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 





NAA is building the first 2000-mph manned aircraft, 
the Air Force’s B-70. As Free World’s most advanced 
airplane, it will pave the way for supersonic transport. 


Newest and most advanced small-scale computer on 
the market is NAA’s Recomp IIL. a general-purpose 
solid-state computer for scientific and engineering use. 


MACH 3 AIRGRAFT | ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 





While North American Aviation has diversified into many fields of space-age technology. the Company has 
maintained its leadership in advanced manned aircraft, For over 5 years North American has been at work in the 
Mach3 area of manned flight. It built the world’s fastest experimental aireraft—the X-15 rocket ship, and is current- 
ly building the Free World's first Mach 3 (2000-mph) jet airplane, the Air Force's B-70 Valkyrie. In advanced 
aircraft, as well as other fields of the future—rocket engines, nuclear power, electronics, metallurgy . computers, in- 
ertial navigation, and data processing equipment—N AA is constantly pushing forward the frontiers of technology. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ae 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS, LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 








BUSINESS 








STATE OF BUSINESS 
How High the Moon 


With a strong surge, the stock market 
last week reached an alltime peak. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average jumped to 
694.11, passing the previous record of 
685.47 on Jan. 5, 1960, The rise of the 
industrials signaled the increasing strength 
of the market. Though broader-based mar- 
ket indexes had reached alltime peaks 
weeks ago, the industrial index, heavily 
weighted by capital goods stocks, had 
lagged a step behind the exuberant pace 
set by consumer goods and electronics. 
Now industrials—the classic measure of 
the market's strength—were beginning to 
catch up. 

Stock selling to meet tax payments usu- 
ally checks the market at this time of 
year. But it failed to affect it last week. 
The volume of trading, which has been 
steadily rising (see chart), remained at 
near-record levels. On three days last 
week, more than 5,000,000 shares were 
bought and sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The trading was among the 
broadest in the exchange’s 168-year his- 
tory, with shares in 85% of the listed 
issues changing hands daily, 

The inevitable question: Where will the 
climb end? Clearly the market so far had 
risen on buying by investors who antici- 
pate an economic recovery. Poor first- 
quarter earnings had been expected—and 
discounted—by investors. The latest signs 
that a real economic upturn is under way 
could only lead, most Wall Streeters felt, 
to a continued upsurge in the market. Some 
were betting that the market would hit 
725 before it leveled off. 


Sales Yes, Jobs No 


More signs of business upturn appeared 
last week. Housing starts jumped a sharp 
10%, marking the third straight monthly 
rise from the December low. There was a 
$3.5 billion pickup in personal income to 
an annual rate of $409.5 billion—the first 
gain since last October. Retail sales were 
still up 1% over February, to an $18.1 
billion annual rate. Government econo- 
mists have increased their estimates of the 
gross national product for the second quar- 
ter from a $502 billion-to-$503_ billion 
annual rate to a range of from $505 billion 
to $510 billion. 

Auto dealers were beginning to wear a 
trace of a smile as new car inventories 
hit a twelve-month low of 936,000 cars. 
By the end of April, dealers expect to 
slash this figure to 900.000. Now that 
dealers were beginning to empty their 
showrooms and back lots. passenger-car 
production climbed 20% to the highest 
weekly level of the year—rr2.551 new 
cars. The automakers have scheduled a 
7% increase in April production to 
415,000 cars. 

Steelmakers were nervously watching 
the performance of the auto industry, “Any 
buying that the auto companies do for the 
1961 models will be done this month or 
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next,” said Inland Steel's Chairman Jo- 
seph Block. “And it will depend very 
much on what the consumer is doing. We 
live in hope that the situation will im- 
prove.” But automakers doubt that there 
will be any increase in steel orders before 
the 1962 models are ordered in June, 
Steel production rose 3.9%, the fourth 
increase in a row, but last week's gain 
brought steel to only 59% of capacity. 
Unfortunately, the pattern is still of an 
upturn that does not end unemployment. 
There are 5,500,000 unemployed, 1,800,- 
coo of whom have not had work for at 
least three months, As a remedy, William 
McChesney Martin, chairman of the Fed- 





Herblock—@® 1961, The Washington Post Co. 
“f Was Hopinc We Covip 
Ger TocetHer ALONE.” 


eral Reserve Board, last week proposed a 
“harsh doctrine” to U.S. businessmen: 
across-the-board price cuts. “Throughout 
our country, we must not only increase 
our productivity, but also pass some of 
the gains on to the consumer in the form 
of lower prices, rather than having all of 
it go exclusively to labor in higher wages 
or to management in higher profits,” said 
Martin at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. “By this 
means, demand can be stimulated to pro- 
vide more jobs for those who are now 
unemployed, and to keep the economy 
moving to higher levels and still greater 
job opportunities in the future.” 


The Troubled Air 


To American Airlines’ 62,000 stock- 
holders last week went a grim warning 
from President C, R. Smith: so sharp is 
the profit slide for the U.S. airlines that 
they will either “return to Government 
subsidy or else they will go bankrupt.” 
In 1961's first quarter, American, second 
biggest U.S. carrier, was deep in the red, 
In 1960, despite record revenues of nearly 
$2 billion, the nation’s twelve domestic 
carriers together showed a profit of only 
$1,000,000. Back in 1949. when airlines 
were only doing one-fourth of the business 
they do now, they earned ten times their 
1960 profit. 

Smith laid the major blame for the 
airlines’ straits on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for its “lavishness” in awarding 
new routes to “needy” trunk airlines. 
This policy, said Smith, hurts the bigger 
airlines while seldom helping the feeders. 
Smith recommencs instead more mergers 
to benefit the public, such as the merge 
that joined Capital and United Airlines. 
But CAB last week announced that it 
has decided to go slow on approving future 
mergers. Main reason for allowing Capital 
to merge with United, said CAB, was 
that there was no other way to keep 
Capital operating. 


GOVERNMENT 
Indictment Against G.M. 


General Motors is often a target of 
trustbusters and social critics of big busi- 
ness for selling 459% of all U.S. cars, 40% 
of all trucks, and 95% of buses. Last 
week G.M. was under attack on a less 
familiar front. In Manhattan, a federal 
grand jury, after hearing evidence for 17 
months, handed down a criminal indict- 
ment against the corporation on charges 
of monopolizing the U.S. diesel locomo- 
tive industry. 

The Government charged that G.M. 
used its position as a major U.S. shipper 
of goods to coerce railroads into buying 
G.M. equipment, had even gone so far as 
to threaten the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road that certain traffic would be diverted 
to lines that had bought more G.M. loco- 
motives. The trustbusters also contended 
that G.M. at times sold locomotives at 
a loss to win a sale. As a result, charged 
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the Government. two of G.M.'s chief 
competitors—Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.—have 
been forced out of the field. and G.M. has 
cornered 84°% of the market. 

“Not guilty as charged,” replied Gen- 
eral Motors Chairman Frederic G. Don- 
ner. It was not surprising that G.M. “has 
been the leader in this field.” he said, 
because G.M. was the chief U.S. develop- 
er of the diesel electric locomotive, while 
other U.S. makers were committed to 
building “the inefficient steam locomo- 
tive.’ As diesels replaced steam engines, 
argued Donner, the market naturally fell 
to the most experienced manufacturer. 

The corporation alone was _ indicted. 
Since the violations alleged occurred over 
a 25-year period, the Justice Department 
thought it unfair to hold any present offi- 
cials responsible while letting others. no 
longer with the company, go untouched. 

Ii convicted, G.M. faces only a maxi- 
mum fine of $50,000. More importantly 
conviction on the criminal charge would 
lay G.M. open to treble-damage civil suits 
by purchasers of its diesels, if the trial 
proves—as the Government believes it 
will—that G.M.’s monopoly in the mar- 
ket resulted in higher prices. The Justice 
Department also intends to start a civil 
suit to try to force G.M. to relinquish all 
or part of its locomotive business. 


CORPORATIONS 
Turn Around at Smith-Corona 


To outsiders, the venerable typewriter- 
making firm of Smith-Corona, with steady 
sales and respectable earnings, appeared 
to be doing quite well during the mid-sos. 
Insiders knew better. Other typewriter 
makers were diversifying into the prom- 
ising fields of business machines and 
computers while Smith-Corona lagged be- 
hind. Its dominance of the portable mar- 
ket was being challenged by low-priced 
and well-designed foreign machines. 

Six years ago the directors decided to 
take a chance, even if it meant tempo- 
rarily running in the red, on spending 
money to develop new products and to 
get a younger management. 

Last week, as the company’s new 44- 
year-old president, Emerson E. (‘“Bud’’) 
Mead, estimated third-quarter earnings, 
the gamble seemed to be paying off. 
Though slim, the earnings were a great 
improvement over the $426,000 loss in 
the period a year ago. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, the company is expected 
to have sales exceeding last year’s record 
$93 million and earnings of about $900.- 
000, or 50¢ a share, v. a $2,200,000 loss 
last year. 

The 200. Much of the success is owed 
to a small new electric typewriter, the 
200, which is priced low enough ($225 
to compete with standard manual ma- 
chines. The new machine has spurred a 
300°% increase in Smith-Corona electric 
typewriter sales and is one reason why 
electric typewriters have recently for the 
first time outsold standard manual ma- 
chines in the U.S. market. 

Smith-Corona’s turn-around year of 
1956 got under way when the University 
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Ben Martin 
TYPEWRITERMAN MEAD 
The young fox jumped into the black. 
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of Pittsburgh’s Chancellor Edward H. 
Litchfield joined the board, and Smith- 
Corona acquired the Kleinschmidt Labora- 
tories, a small, hustling outfit specializing 
in communications systems and related 
research. Bud Mead, who was executive 
vice president of Kleinschmidt, became 
vice president for operations for Smith- 
Corona and began to shake up the com- 
pany. He mechanized assembly lines, 
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closed antiquated production facilities, 
and built a new $2,000,000 factory in 
South Cortland, N.Y. Mead estimates 
that the company’s typewriter-production 
capacity is now 26% greater even though 
it employs 1.000 fewer workers. 

The company’s expenditure on research 
and product development was increased 
from 3% to 5% of gross sales. As sales 
rose sharply through mergers and diversi- 
fication, the research outlay has more 
than tripled to $4,500,000 a year. 

Rising Profits. A merger in 1958 with 
the Marchant Co., a maker of calculators 
and adding machines, helped Mead fill 
out a compact line of office equipment and 
brought a change in the corporate name 
to Smith-Corona Marchant. Out came a 
stream of new products. Among them: a 
new line of small calculators, and two 
compact, electronic business machines— 
the Typetronic 2215 and 6615—which are 
basically educated typewriters. Linked to 
either a punch taper or a computer, they 
can do such tasks as filling out orders 
and calculating accounts. Smith-Corona 
also will have on the market within a 
year a photo copier that may turn out 
to be its hottest product yet: a desk- 
top size, electrostatic model, which will 
reproduce letters on dry, coated paper in 
less than three seconds at a cost of only 
34¢-4¢ per sheet. It will probably be 
priced around $700, far less expensive 
than bulkier dry-copy models. With such 
new products on the way, Mead expects 
sales in the fiscal year beginning June 30 
to reach $103 million and earnings to hit 
more than $1 a share. 


TIME CLOCK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC will resume 
making color TV sets this summer, 
having given up five years ago, GE 
Says it is joining Zenith and other 
manufacturers who went into color 
recently because color TV is enter- 
ing “the initial phase of mass-market 
acceptance.” Until then, R.C.A. was 
sticking it out almost alone. 


ALLEGHANY BOUT goes into the 
final round with the count about 
3,300,000 common shares held by 
Chairman Allan P. Kirby and 2,600,- 
000 by the Murchison Brothers. De- 
cision on who will control the giant 
holding company that controls the 
New York Central and $3 billion in 
investment funds will go to side that 
can muster most proxies, at the May 1 
annual meeting, from the remaining 
shares held by other stockhokers. 


$99 TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARE 
for round trip from Europe to U.S. 
will be charged European groups on 
Flying Tiger Line charter flights this 
summer. Airline wants to cover the 
costs of flying the empty leg of char- 
ters carrying Americans to Europe 
and back at $230 each. 


PHILADELPHIA Antitrust Lawyer 
William L. Maher, 52, who helped 
convict 29 electrical companies of 
price fixing, will become officer of 





one of the convicted firms, Chicago 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co. 
His duties: to guide Joslyn’s anti- 
trust compliance program. 


MARK REVALUATION is failing 
to stop the flow of gold and currency 
into West Germany. In the week end- 
ed April 7, reserves jumped $172,- 
500,000 to a record $8 billion. Rea- 
son: to circumvent Bonn’s tight- 
money policy and hedge against fur- 
ther revaluation, German business- 
men now borrow funds from abroad. 


SATELLITE SERVICE between the 
U.S. and Europe for phone and TV 
signals could be working commercial- 
ly within four years, says A.T. & T. 
Messages would be bounced off a 
series of satellites, caught on the 
opposite side of the ocean. A.T. & T. 
is starting a $7,000,000 experimen- 
tal space-communications station in 
Maine. 


TWO RAIL NETS in the East will 
be proposed to ICC by the New 
York Central: one built around the 
Pennsylvania, the other around the 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio and Bal- 
timore & Ohio. By this move, Cen- 
tral hopes to force its way into the 
pending merger of the C. &O. and 
B.& O., to avoid losing business to 
the new combine. 
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HEN Stude- 
baker-Packard 
Corp.'s new 6-ft. 
4-in., 210-lb. pres- 
ident arrived in 
South Bend 2} 
months ago, the 
crank = City hung a sign 
over the streets 
proclaiming: “Welcome Sherwood Eg- 
bert.” The townsfolk did not know 
Egbert but they knew very well that 
as Studebaker goes, so goes South Bend. 
And Studebaker is not going well: it 
has produced only 14,000 cars in 1961 
v. 37.000 by this time last year. Inside 
the grimy plant, old hands had serious 
misgivings about how good the new 
driver would be, since he had no pre- 
vious auto-industry experience. Sher- 
wood Harry Egbert, 40, came from 14 
years at Los Angeles’ McCulloch Corp., 
a $70 million-a-year producer of out- 
board motors (Scott) and chain saws. 
Egbert’s old California associates, who 
regarded him as “Mr. Go-Go-Go,” had 
no reservations about his ability. Said 
one: “The people at Studebaker had 
better get used to living with a cy- 
clone.” They soon did. “It didn’t take 
me long to see that the Lark is a damn 
good car that has been underestimated,” 
Egbert says—but little else about Stu- 
debaker pleased him. The walls of the 
begrimed plant were brightened with 
orange, green and white paint. Egbert, 
from his own poor days, has a philoso- 
phy: “You can stand there in ragged 
clothes—there’s nothing wrong with 
that. But you can have them pressed, 
and you can be clean.” 


HOUGH new to the auto business, 

he knows that any company is only 
as good as its dealers. He set out on a 
flying trip (during which he sometimes 
sat in as copilot) to shake up Studebaker 
dealers. He saw 1,300 of the compa- 
ny’s 2.200 dealers (down from 2,600 in 
1959). One of Studebaker’s troubles is 
the fall-off of dealers, mostly among 
“duals who handled the Lark along 
with other makes until other automak- 
ers brought out their compacts. Some 
dealers began to drop the Lark, but 
Studebaker thought Chrysler Corp. went 
too far. Studebaker prodded the Justice 
Department into filing an antitrust suit 
charging Chrysler with pressuring deal- 
ers who were selling the Lark to drop it 
or not get the Valiant franchise. 

Of the remaining Lark dealers, Egbert 
says, “I was surprised at the amount 
and the depth of their loyalty,” but he 
was dismayed at their salesmanship. “I 
told some guys—who didn’t know me— 
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Studebaker's Cyclone 


SHERWOOD HARRY EGBERT 


that I wanted to buy a Lark, but maybe 
it wouldn't be big enough for me to get 
into. It took me half a dozen visits like 
that before one guy showed me how 
easy it is to get into a Lark.” 

Lark advertising “stunk.” and the 
agency was given two weeks to produce 
“something new.” The result is a ‘“30- 
day hate yourself” campaign telling car 
buyers they will hate themselves for not 
trying the Lark first. Egbert is moving 
ahead on a program to absorb Stude- 
baker’s tax loss credits ($94 million) by 
merging with prosperous companies. It 
was the slow pace of this program that 
led to the easing of former President 
Harold E. Churchill into a consultant's 
post and the hiring of Egbert. 


F  Egbert’s $125,.000-a-year Stude- 

baker job is tough. he has all his life 
toughened himself for hard tasks. His 
father, a barber who tried to run a 
dance hall in Easton, Wash., was so 
poor that when the family house burned 
down, he moved his wife and two chil- 
dren into tents. “I stole coal from 
Northern Pacific railroad cars. and we 
ate plenty of stale bread with that old 
purple mold coming through.” recalls 
Egbert. He went to Washington State 
on an athletic scholarship (state discus- 
throw record in 1937). but dropped out 
to work on the Grand Coulee Dam to 
support his family. 

Egbert insists on knowing the basics 
of whatever he is doing. At Boeing Air- 
plane Co., as assistant superintendent of 
production on B-17s, he studied engi- 
neering so he could talk a mechanic's 
language. During World War II, when 
he went into the Marines as an Air 
Transport Service officer, he learned to 
fly to know a pilot's problems. After 
the war he went to McCulloch Corp., 
helped build it up from a tiny company 
housed in Quonset huts. He took his wife 
on outboard races on the rough Colo- 
rado River through the Grand Canyon 
(“How can you be in a business with- 
out knowing the product?™). 

Studebaker has shelved its plans for 
a four-cylinder Lark. but Egbert is work- 
ing with Raymond Loewy & Willian 
Snaith, Inc. to produce a restyled six- 
cylinder model by 1963 and a complete- 
ly redesigned 1964 Lark. To make up 
the costs of his program and show a 
profit by next year, he figures he must 
get 3% of the auto market v. 1.6% 
last year. 

At the Studebaker-Packard annual 
meeting next week. after such a short 
time in office, about all Egbert will be 
able to offer stockholders is his own 
enthusiasm. But there is a lot of that. 





ADVERTISING 
The Hand Bites Back 


Madison Avenue, whose business is 
creating public images. often has a hard 
time keeping its own shiny. Admen have 
learned to put up with image-smashing 
by professors, but what really hurts is 
when one of their own hacks away at the 
pedestal. Last week, on a Washington 
television program, ex-Adman (co-found- 
er of the high-powered agency, Benton 
& Bowles, Inc.), ex-Bureaucrat (OPA 
price administrator). ex-Governor (of 
Connecticut ), ex-Ambassador (to India), 
ex-Congressman and now Under Secre- 
tary of State Chester Bowles committed 
the Madison Avenue equivalent of trea- 
son: he dismissed his advertising career 
as a youthful mistake. 

“If I were doing it all over again,” said 
Bowles, “I would have gone into govern- 
ment right after college and stayed in it. 
I figure that I lost twelve or fifteen years 
I might have used some other way that 
I think I would have perhaps enjoyed 
more and contributed more. Advertising 
and public life are a million miles apart. 
I didn’t learn anything out of it ever to 
help me with government at all. There's 
a phoniness that runs through a lot of it. 
In advertising. things are exaggerated.” 

All Madison Avenue was pained, but 
none more so than Benton & Bowles’s 
President Robert E. Lusk. Over the years, 
Lusk said, the agency has suffered in 
silence while its two former owners* have 
taken turns knocking advertising, often 
to the bewilderment of clients unaware 
that neither “B” is connected any longer 
with B. & B. Both sold their interests, 
said Lusk, for “a fraction of a million 
dollars, and I mean a fraction.” When 
Bowles sold out in 1941, the agency billed 
$10,500,000 a year; since his departure, 
the agency has achieved big-league status, 
last year billed $119,880,000. 

“If an advertising man were asked to 
advise young people about going into 
politics as a career,’ added Lusk, finally 
letting himself go, “he could say that 
politics is a business associated with all 
kinds of unsavory characters; that one 
must compromise oneself with campaign 
promises; that countless politicians have 
been grafters and crooks.” 


"| Dreamed | Was in Court" 


The girl in the Maidenform bra will 
have to be more careful from now on 
about the places she visits in her cele- 
brated dreams. Singing without a blouse 
on in Carnegie Hall will, for example, be 
out. Under a New York state law signed 
by Governor Nelson Rockefeller last 
week, commercial advertisers are forbid- 
den to use names and places of non- 
profit cultural and charitable organiza- 
tions without express permission. The 








* William B. Benton also quit the business in 
1135. and like Bowles headed into the upper 
reaches of Democratic Party polities (as 
Bowles-appointed U.S. Senator from Connecti- 
cut) while staying in the upper brackets with 
his ownership of Muzak and his large holdings 
in the Encyclopacdia Britannica. 
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When we say 
*940° to Europe and back 
—we mean “all the way” 


*And we mean Cabin Class—not Tourist or Economy Class 


Some trips to Europe are fantastic bargains. 
Others only sound like it. What is a bargain, 
and what is not? 

A BARGAIN IS NOT a 17-day, hurry-up 
excursion at a fare that feeds you a quick 
meal...drops you in Shannon, let’s say...and 
then forgets you. From that point on, every- 
where you go...every meal...every night’s 
sleep will cost you money. Suppose you want 
to visit Barcelona, explore the French Rivi- 
era, see the beauty of Naples? Then be pre- 
pared to add the high cost of hotels...meals 
...Yail, bus and taxi fares. Brace yourself to 
struggle with Customs, baggage, tips and a 
hundred other exasperations. And, of course, 
pay your way back to Shannon for your re- 
turn trip. It may be adventure, but it’s not 
a bargain. 

A BARGAIN IS a Sunlane cruise to 
Europe. We go “all the way” to make your 
pleasure complete. All included...for as little 
as $540...you can enjoy 23 carefree days 
without a single restaurant check or hotel 
bill to pay. Your ship is your hotel; unpack 


just once in your air-conditioned stateroom 
with private bathroom (shower). Superb 
meals, and snacks at any hour of the day or 
night. It’s all included in your fare. So are 
fun, entertainment and attentive service. 

Your seagoing hotel will visit up to 9 ports, 
where you can stroll ashore to shop and sight- 
see. If you wish, you can buy a short motor 
tour of the city or countryside. And if you 
hanker for more land travel, it will cost you 
little to leave your Sunliner at Naples on an 
escorted tour that visits Rome, Monaco, the 
French Riviera—and rejoin your ship the 
third day later in Cannes. 

What a delightful way to see Europe! 
And what could be easier—on you and 
your pocket? Five November and December 
cruises to choose from at these Thrift Season 
prices. The full luxury of First Class is also 
available, and begins as low as $698. May, and 
August through October, Sunlane cruises 
are slightly higher. Regular transatlantic 
sailings almost weekly. See your travel agent 
for more information. Or, send coupon below. 
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get sors A | American Export Lines, Dept. T-4-21 

tie | 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. | 

1 Please send more information about: I 

INDEPENDENCE (]Sunlane cruises [) Regular transatlantic sail- I 
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NEW YORK CITY’S 


The SUMMIT marks a renaissance of the Arts of Hospitality. On 
Manhattan's smart East Side, the hotel has 800 rooms and suites, 
with such unique features as combination bar-refrigerators, private 
dressing rooms and a telephone in both bedroom and bath. There 
are three specialty restaurants: The Gaucho Room, La Casa del 
Café, and The Carioca Lounge...and an in-hotel garage...Rates 
start at Fourteen Dollars a day for single rooms...Eighteen 
Dollars a day for twin-bedded rooms. 


She * 


EAST Slst STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE 
PLaza 2-7000 « Robert Huyot, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 





OPENING: 
JULY, 1961 


rst 


LOEW'S HOTELS, INC. ¢ Preston Robert Tisch, Pres. « C. C. Philippe, Exec. V. P. 
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maximum penalty: a $soo fine and one 
year in jail for the offender. 

The bill was introduced by Manhattan 
Republican Assemblyman John R. Brook 
at the request of the Metropolitan Opera 
and Carnegie Hall. It was none too soon 
to draw the line, said Brook. If the trend 
had been allowed to continue. he warned 
“we might soon have found such fine 
institutions as St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
the Red Cross, Columbia University or 
the American Legion linked with diapers, 
liquors and fertilizers.” 


INDUSTRY 
The Able Disabled 


For its Long Island plant. Abilities 
Inc. has the most unusual hiring policy 
in the nation. No one, from president to 
sweeper, can get a job unless he is so 
handicapped physically that he is unem- 
ployable by common industry standards. 
Yet Abilities is no charity. Everyone is 
paid the prevailing wage scale, and the 
company grossed $2,500,000 last year 
competing in the open market for elec- 
tronic assembly subcontracts. In nine 
years it has grown from a garage with 
four employees (only five good arms and 
one good leg among them) to a modern 
million-dollar plant with 395 on the pay- 
roll. This week it is getting ready to open 
a $1,000,000 addition that will house a 
swimming pool and gymnasium for the 
workers. It will also house a division 
Human Resources Foundation, that uses 
the factory to make scientific studies on 
capabilities of the disabled. 

To Offer Proof. By providing the dis- 
abled with work, the company hopes to 
prove to other businessmen how well the 
handicapped can do a job. The evidence 
is impressive. Alex Alazraki, who was born 
with only stumps for arms and legs. uses 
the vestigial limbs to pop tiny screws into 
packages, punches out orders at a respect- 
able hunt-and-peck speed on the type- 
writer, drives his own car to work. Mur- 
ray Nemser, his backbone fused rigid by 
war injuries, does a full day's work esti- 
mating contract bids while stretched out 
on a mobile cot beside his desk. A one- 
armed man, using a special jig, performs 
a delicate soldering job. Women with 
arthritic-weakened wrists wind wires with 
the aid of an Abilities-designed machine 
that speeds up the job so effectively that 
other companies are buying it for regular 


| workers, Other employees work in pairs 


match their abilities and disabilities to 
the job, turn out as much as three men. 

The force behind Abilities is its evan- 
gelistic president, Henry Viscardi Jr.. 48 
who knows firsthand the problems of crip- 
ples; he was born with stumps for legs. 
Until he was 25 years old, he hobbled 
about in cork-stuffed orthopedic boots 
looking so grotesque that, he recalls. 
classmates dubbed him “the ape man.” 
Then a friend helped him get aluminum 
legs. Overnight he “grew” from 3 ft. 8 in. 
to 5 ft. 8 in.. became imbued with a 
fervor to give the same sort of boost to 
other handicapped. 

He turned to social work, trying to find 
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jobs for the handicapped. But most firms 
were afraid to take them on because su- 
pervisors feared they might get injured 
on the job or not be able to do the work, 
To prove this was not so, he borrowed 
$8,000 to start Abilities, talked subcon- 
tracts out of Servomechanisms Ine. and 
the Sperry Gyroscope division of Sperry 
Rand. Now his impressive list of custom- 
ers who subcontract work to Abilities 
includes Republic Aviation, Dictaphone 
Corp., Sikorsky and Bendix. 

No Gimmicks. When Viscardi applied 
to the Insurance Co. of North America 
for workmen's compensation insurance to 
cover his employees, North America’s 
Herbert Stellwagen said: “I was horrified. 
Not one of them was insurable.” Never 
theless, Viscardi persuaded Stellwagen to 
write a policy “with no gimmicks, hedges 
or qualifying clauses.” In nine years there 
have been only three reportable accidents 
an amazing record that brought a 48% 
cut in premiums. In addition, Viscardi 
says that absenteeism is very low and that 
there is very little extra cost for medical 
yr other special facilities. Viscardi fires 


most as fast as any other employer 






here is the same proportion of loafers 
in wheelchairs as there is in the general 
popu ation. 

All of Abilities’ profits (federal taxmen 
have ruled it a nonprofit organization) 
go into the Human Resources Founda- 
tion. The foundation has found, for exam- 
ple, that cardiac patients can do much 
more work than anticipated and actually 
improve in health in the process. In addi 
tion to publishing such findings, Viscardi 
vrites books about the experiences ol 
people at Abilities guaranteed to bring a 
lump to the throat (next one to be pub- 
lished in June: A Laughter in the Lone- 
ly Night). He has helped Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Hughes Aircraft, Republic 
Steel, Sperry and Grumman Aircraft to 
use the skills of the handicapped; Sears 
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The man who needs no introduction... 


has friends everywhere. His winning way? He’s at ease, for he knows he 
looks right in his Manhattan® Mansmooth” Batiste Oxford shirt. It has all the 
practicality Mansmooth offers: 100% no-iron cotton that stays smooth and 
wrinkle-free through the longest summer day, thanks to exclusive Reserve 


Neatness'™™...plus handsome styling combined with summer-weight Oxford 
fabric. Fashionably comfortable half-sleeves. White and cool looking 
pastels. Famous Manhattan Golden 
Needle® Tailoring. Available with 
Blake*™™ button-down collar. 


; : ats Quality makers of the finest men's furnishings, 
Mansmooth Batiste Oxford shirt, $5. sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 
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The Super Maxfli says things you like to hear, from its distinctive click off your 
driver to its happy plunk in the hole. It talks a great game of golf — and it plays it. 
Listen. The Super Maxfli won its first major tournament when it was just eight days 
old. It's won friends ever since for distance and consistent accuracy. You'll like the 
way it stays so white so long, too. Play the Super Maxfli. You'll see. 


Sold only in pro shops. 
Unconditionally 
waranteed under the 
unlop Bond of Master 
Craftsmanship. 
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ed r 
Sophisticated means worldly-wise, and worldly-wise means HAS PEL 


SUPER MAXFLI 





No price can buy you more summer comfort, ease of care and smartness of ap- 
pearance...no search can find you a greater image of sophistication at a lesser 
cost. Good taste... good judgment...that’s sophistication... that’s Haspel. At 
the most respected stores everywhere. $39.95 and up. Slightly higher in the West. 
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HASPEL BROTHERS 


INC.. NEW ORLEANS 11 


La 


* New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Roebuck rewrote its employment manual 
to include them. 

Degrees of Ability. Eugene T. Turney 
Jr.. president of Anodyne Inc., a name- 
plate manufacturer. was so impressed that 
he built a special plant in Florida to use 
mostly disabled workers. Other Florida 
businessmen, spurred on by former Gov- 
ernor LeRoy Collins, have started a car- 
bon copy of Abilities called Abilities, Inc. 
of Florida under Viscardi’s active guid- 
ance. Similar projects are under way in 
Japan, Australia, India, New Zealand and 
Canada. Viscardi estimates that more 
than 5,000,000 Americans who have dis- 
abilities of some kind could work, but 
last year fewer than 500,000 got work, 
and about 300,000 are added to the work 
force every year. Says Viscardi: “When 
the world finally realizes there are no dis- 
abled workers—only workers with vary- 
ing degrees of ability, not disability— 
then Abilities, Inc. will go out of business. 
But it won't happen in our lifetime.” 


PERSONNEL 
New President at Ford 


Looking squarely into the TV camera, 
the husky. blue-eved Dutchman smiled 
disarmingly and had only one thing to 
say; “Gentlemen, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of being president of Ford—and 
who wouldn't?” With such candor, John 
Dykstra, 63. acknowledged his elevation 
last week to the presidency of the nation’s 
second biggest automaker (after General 
Motors). The appointment seemed to sur- 
prise him as well as everyone else. 

After Robert McNamara resigned the 
Ford presidency last December to become 
Kennedy's Defense Secretary. Chairman 
Henry Ford II assumed the post himself 
while trying to decide on a new man out 
of the handful of executives (including 
the famed “whiz kids”) just below Mc- 
Namara. Ford instead chose an oldtime 
executive who frankly describes himself 
as “a nuts and bolts man. 

Detroit insiders had their own explana- 
tion for the choice. thought Ford wanted 
a president who could serve only a limited 
time (Ford retirement age is 65. but by 
mutual agreement can be extended to 68) 
in hopes that McNamara would rejoin 
the company. 

There was more logic than that to the 
choice. Hard-driving John Dykstra has 
helped Ford make substantial progress in 
solving a prime problem—quality control, 
As vice president for manufacturing, he 
has haunted the production lines, insisting 
on tighter inspection. better workman- 
ship. Chiefly through his efforts Ford 
raised the quality of its cars and trucks 
so markedly that it was able to catch 
the rest of the industry by surprise last 
October by offering a twelve-month or 
12,000-mile warranty instead of the then 
standard three months or 4,000-mile guar- 
antee. Says Dykstra: “We are striving to 
indoctrinate our people with the under- 
standing that nothing short of perfection 
is satisfactory.” 

If the job is being done less than per- 
fectly, Dykstra likes to jump in and show 
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Magic Matrix used in 
Kodak Verifax Copiers 
gives you extra copies 
for less than 1* each! 


VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 


Model A Only $99°° 
Other Models to $425. 









; ~~ Sa 
<a - ~\ 
WHY PAY FIRST-COPY PRICE FOR EACH EXTRA COPY? SEE HOW 
EXCLUSIVE KODAK VERIFAX FEATURE CUTS COPYING COSTS UP TO 50% 





lst copy 

ORIGINAL INCLUDING 
MAGIC MATRIX — 
LESS THAN 9.5¢ 


4 EXTRA COPIES — LESS THAN 1¢ EACH 





_ } | = 
Everyone needs extra copies of letters, sales reports, or other office records to wee eee cece cece cece ccc ccccccce 
° 
speed communications keep everyone informed ( ompare Verifax extra * EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
en . 
copy costs with those of any other office copier. You'll see whata remarkable —. Business Photo Methods Division 
© Rochester 4, N. Y 119-4 


cost-trimmer the Verifax Magic Matrix is. 


Outperforms other copiers, toof In one minute a Verifax Copier gives you 5 Copying savings and short cuts 
dry, casy-to-read ¢ opies on white or color-coded bond-type paper Lets you Check here if vou now have a Verifax 
make copies on printed oflice forms and on both sides of a single sheet. Lots Copier. 
of other extras. Phone vour local Verifax Dealer today for free office Name 


Please send free booklet on Verifax 





Position 


demonstration. (See Yellow Pages under Duplicating or Photocopying ma- 

















chines.) Or mail coupon for free booklet on Verifax savings and short cuts. Company——__ 
Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice Stree _ 
ifax” Copyi: hs 
Abel GIVES YOU EXTRA COPIES a 
ferilax OPY: FOR LESS THAN 1¢ EACH Zone tae 
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Did you know that Mutual Benefit Life offers a con- 
tract right to change to a higher or lower premium 


policy, and under a most favorable provision — more 
favorable than that of most companies. This is 
especially valuable to professionals, whose earnings 
start later, peak quicker, drop earlier. Find out 
more about MBL’s Seven Significant Benefits. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY + SINCE 1845 





HOW I LICKED 
THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


High prices and taxes were keeping me 
broke. I simply had to earn more money 
or reduce expenses. 

One day I picked up a copy of The 
Wall Street Journal. In the pages of that 
remarkable newspaper I found immedi- 
ate help. An article on building supplies 
gave me ideas on remodeling my home 
and showed me how to save $900. An- 
other article showed me a profit-making 
opportunity. 

I sent for a Trial Subscription to The 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me. Now I'm 
really getting ahead, 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. TM 421 





OPENS MAY ‘st: 


the new ERATON-CHICAGO 








World’s newest and finest hotel on beau- 
tiful Michigan Avenue overlooking the 
Lake and the Loop. Complete air-condi- 
tioning, free radio and TV, swimming 
pool, 3 great restaurants, Thermoelectric 
ice-cuber in guest rooms serves prompt 
ice supply. Extra value: now Sheraton 
confirms the rate as well as the room. 


For 4-second reservations via 
RESERVATRON, Sheraton’s exclusive 
electronic computer, call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or reservation office. 


SHERATON-CHICAGO 


505 N. Michigan Avee HOTEL 














DYKSTRA McCartHy 


Quality paved the way. 


how to do it. Shortly after joining Ford 
in 1947 (following stints as factory mana- 
ger tor Hudson and Oldsmobile), Dykstra 
became chief of the now defunct aircraft 
engine plant at Chicago. Exasperated by 
one division’s repeated failures to machine 
propeller shafts to the close tolerances 
required by the Government contract, he 
hauled the department chief back to the 
shop after work, told him to watch, and 
began to machine a shaft himself. At 
5 a.m., with the weary department chief 
still watching, Dykstra completed the 
shaft, checked each dimension with a 
micrometer, found them all acceptable. 
“This is the way I want the job done,’ 
he snapped, and then slammed the shaft 
to the floor, ruining it. “Now I haven't 
broken any union regulation,” he said 
and stalked off. 

To unwind from his work, Dykstra 
likes to raise flowers (roses, daffodils 
tulips) in the garden of his Georgian 
colonial home in suburban Bloomfield Vil- 
lage, where he lives with his wife Marion. 
Another hobby: quick trips to Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., where he has a home and 
a 33-ft. Chris-Craft cruiser for deep-sea 
fishing. 

Other changes of the week: 

@ Michael William McCarthy, 57, presi- 
dent of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, the nation’s largest brokerage firm, 
was named chairman and chief executive 
officer, filling the vacancy left by Win- 
throp H. Smith, who died last January. 
Trained in the grocery trade, McCarthy 
joined Merrill Lynch in 1940 to straighten 
out the firm’s accounting and order- 
processing operations, then in a tangle 
because of merger with other firms using 
different procedures. To prepare, he 
worked in every department, then suc- 
cessfully tackled the tangles, moved up 
to a general partnership in 1944. The 
new president: George J. Leness, 57, for- 
merly head of the firm’s underwriting 
department, who has been with the firm 
for 16 years. 

Q William C. Decker, 60, was promoted 
from president to chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Corning Glass 
Works, He replaces Amory Houghton Sr., 
61, former Ambassador to France (1957- 
61), who was elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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THE NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 


CHALLENGES ALL OTHER GOLF BALLS TO MATCH ITS 
NEW DISTANCE, NEW WHITENESS, NEW DURABILITY 


Here, in the new Royal Special L/P, is distance un- and most durable ever made. No wonder the new 
surpassed by any other golf ball. Here is brilliant new = Royal Special is so Long/Playing. No wonder it chal- 
U-60 paint, not merely the whitest but the stay- lenges all comers. Ask for the ball marked “L/P''—the 
white-longest. Here is new Chemdur cover, toughest new Royal Special. At golf professionals’ shops only. 


United States Rubber 
Sports Dept Rockefte er Center, New York 2¢ N. Vv 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 
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Again, the Beloved Country 


TALES FROM A Trousteo Lano (128 
pp.]—Alan Paton—Scribner ($3.50). 


“I should like to write books about 
South Africa,” said Alan (Cry, the Be- 
loved Country) Paton a dozen years ago, 
“which would really stab people in the 
conscience.’ That is what he has suc- 
ceeded in doing from the first. A tough 
and fearless little man who loves his 
country and its people, black and white 
(he is the leader of the Liberal Party in 
South Africa), Paton does not rank as a 
major writer. But for his purposes, he 
may be something even better: a male 
Harriet Beecher Stowe who avoids both 
the mawkishness and the melodrama of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

In Life for a Life, one of ten stories in 
this collection, a white man is murdered, 
no one knows by whom. Roused to easy 
brutality, the police murder in turn an 
innocent Negro shepherd, and when his 
wife humbly asks for his body, the heart- 
breaking request is turned down; she is 
given three days to leave the house where 
she has spent her life. So much for the 
meek. But Author Paton deals not only 
with those who dare not fight back. In 
Debbie Go Home, a young colored girl 
dreams of the party, a sop to her people 
really. which the white administrator of 
the province has organized. It promises 
only a false happiness, but her mother 
wants her to have one night and one 
dress she can remember. When her mili- 
tant father and brother forbid her to 


accept the invitation, something more hu- 
man and complex than even the color 
bar takes over. 

Author Paton was for many years the 
principal of a colored reformatory in Jo- 
hannesburg, and some of his most telling 





yarns are about boys whose characters 
have been twisted by just such institu- 
tions: if they were white, the stories 
would still make their point. A Drink in 
the Passage carries Paton’s message to his 
goal. It is really an eloquent, understated 
editorial with none of the easy indigna- 
tion of the professional editorial writer. 
Through a fluke, a Negro sculptor has 
won a first prize for a moving sculpture 
of a black mother and child. Because of 
it he is surreptitiously taken to a white 
man’s home—an action forbidden by law 
—and given a drink with the family. 
There, unspoken, he finds sympathy and 
even love. but hurriedly offered in the 
passageway lest they all be discovered. 
Almost more than any recent writing 
about South Africa, the story gives a 
glimpse of the fundamental decency that 
Paton insists is there below the official 
layer of hate. 


Mephistophelian Moralist 


THe Provere AND OrHer Stories (287 
pp.|—Marcel Aymé—Atheneum($4.50). 


The painter Lafleur finds that he has 
little appetite and less hunger after a day 
spent working on his canvases. He even 
gains weight. Then a hungry Parisian low- 
life discovers the secret; he stares at a 
Lafleur painting for half an hour and prac- 
tically belches from such gorging. Somati- 
cally speaking, the paintings can be eaten. 
Lafieur’s “nutritive period” works sky- 
rocket from 12,000 francs to to million. 
Even one of his “starvation period” paint- 
ings “radiates the equivalent of a small 
glass of milk.” As the press and art critics 
rave, the public riots for its share of edible 
art. Lafleur is bureaucratized as a French 
national resource. But when the nutritive 
fad is played out, a Lafleur painting is 
about as valuable as a leftover brioche. 


erence Spencer 


AuTHOR Paton (IN BECHUANALAND } 
A male Harriet Beecher Stowe, without the mowkishness. 
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Vive la Différence. In this and other 
tales in this short-story collection, Marcel 
Aymé propels the reader down Alice's 
rabbit hole into a strange and satirical 
wonderland full of the perverse intracta- 
bilities of human nature. They illustrate 
his conviction that art and life tug in dif- 
ferent directions, and celebrate that ten- 
sion with a gusty “Vive la différence!” 

In The Life-Ration, cards of “living 
time” are issued to people according to 
their degree of uselessness. The part-time 
lifers must undergo a state of nonbeing 
or “temporary death” each month. As a 
result, they live their lives more fully 
than the productive fulltime lifers, who 
become sullen drudges. Moral: it is not 
the length but the breadth and depth of 
life that matters. 

Adept as he is at sleight-of-hand tales, 
Aymé is even better at psychological feet- 
of-clay stories. The title piece, The Prov- 
erb, is about a boy who has been brought 
up to worship his father but also fears 
and dislikes him. One day the father in- 
sists on writing a school essay for his son. 
The teacher openly ridicules the effort as 
a piece of rhetorical bombast. gives the 
boy the lowest mark in the class. On 
tenterhooks, the proud father asks his son 
the grade. Tempted to deflate the stuffy 
old humbug, the boy lies instead and tells 
him that he tied for the highest mark. 
With subtle and touching sensitivity, 
Aymé indicates that the boy has taken 
the first important step toward manhood 
—to forgive one’s father. 

The Dark Is Light Enough. Other nota- 
ble stories include Backwards, a knock- 
down farce that deflates the modern mil- 
lionaire’s cringing devotion to liberal 
clichés; Josse, a tale of venomous and 
elderly siblings caught in a snarling web 
of dependence; and The Boy Martin, in 
which a corrupt young whippersnapper 
discovers that his elders are even snap- 
pier and far more corrupt. 

Marcel Aymé, 59, is never seen out of 
doors without dark glasses, which rather 
befits a Mephistophelian moralist. Hell 
may be badly paved but it is well lit. 


Life of a Non-Pukka Sahib 


Snake Man (269 pp.}—A/an Wykes— 
Simon & Schuster ($4.50). 


An animal may be a publisher's best 
friend these days. Of late, zoophilous 
readers have embraced a lioness (Born 
Free), an otter (Ring of Bright Water) 
and an entire menagerie (A Zoo in My 
Luggage). A while back, in his pre-otter 
period, Gavin Maxwell was out shark 
hunting (Harpoon at a Venture), and 
that confirmed medievalist. T. H. White 
(The Once and Future King), was en- 
gaged in the bruising task of training 
The Goshawk. Now snakes, perhaps the 
oddest pets of all, have slithered upon 
the literary scene in the company of a 
legendary eccentric, C.J.P. lIonides, the 
Snake Man of British East Africa. 

Mere love of animals scarcely seems 
to account for the popularity of these 
books. It may be noted that most of the 
nature men are British and resolute mav- 
ericks, who have turned their backs on 
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Helping the many families with small incomes achieve financial security and debt-free home 
ownership has always been the big job of Insured Savings and Loan Associations. Currently [Speepepee 
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these associations are returning good earnings to more than 27 million savers. Over 40% of all 


Z 
home owners in the U.S. are free from mortgage debts of any kind. 


make more home loans than all other financial institutions combined. 
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If you’re tired of tourist trips, and 
traffic traps, and assembly line recre- 
ation—then why not join the privi- 
leged families who are re-discovering 
America in the wild—from the water! 
Where else can you find so much fun 
and adventure so easily accessible? 
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want and leave the rest to him. You 
can start today! 
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| modern, industrialized urban life. Each is 


very much his own man in a world of 
courage, cunning, and solitude—qualities 
that invade the suburban commuter’s 
mind in recurring fantasies of Mittyland. 
The pull of the books is the lure of a 


| lost horizon. a kind of pre-Eden, with 


free men and animals sharing the pri- 
mordial rhythms of Nature. 

Poacher & Herpetologist. Snake-fash- 
ion, C.J.P. (for Constantine John Philip) 
Ionides sheds skins of identity almost 
from birth. He first shed the name Con- 
stantine, which he detested. and became 
Bobby, because he was always “bobbit- 
ting about.” In 1917 he was thrown out 
of Rugby on circumstantial evidence of 
thievery. Though innocent, Ionides was 
scarcely helped by the fact that he was a 
known poacher of pheasants and that his 
desk drawer contained two loaded re- 
volvers. Though his family was proper 
Edwardian and had been in England for 
generations, he was also tagged as “the 
Greek” and as “Ironhides” for his stoic 
composure under the most severe canings. 

At Sandhurst, Ionides tempered his reb- 
el traits to the extent of graduating 153rd 
in a class of He was delighted, 
since all he wanted of the army was 
free transportation to Africa to begin 
his career as a naturalist. The regiment 
went to India instead. When his applica- 
tion for transfer to Africa finally came 
through in 1926, Ionides became suc- 
cessively an ivory poacher, a big game 
hunter, a game warden, and a devout her- 
petologist. Piecing all these lives of a non- 
pukka sahib together, Biographer Alan 
Wykes, a London magazine editor, has 
drawn a fascinating profile of a man with 
all the imperious instincts of an aristo- 
crat and not an inhibiting trace of the 
code of a gentleman. Snake Man neatly 
blends action and memory, talk and ad- 
venture, snake lore and lonides lore. 

Faun in Old Felt. In his 35 years in 
Africa, Ionides has lived for ten days on 
the partial contents of two ostrich eggs, 
been trampled by a charging elephant 
resulting in total deafness of one ear, 
climbed a 100-ft. tree, despite acrophobia, 
and with only one arm free, brought 
down a writhing mamba. He has been 
bitten by snakes half a dozen times, re- 
corded his numbed sensations and degrees 


Iss. 


| of pain with cool scientific exactitude, 


and never used antivenin, He has had an 
entire native village flogged for disobe- 
dience and has no qualms about flogging 
(“It is simple and effective and very 
widely understood”). He has also spent 
an entire year in tortuous bureaucratic 
negotiation to have a tribe restored to 
its ancestral village. He smokes incessant- 
ly, sleeps with his mosquito boots on, 
and has worn the same conical felt hat, 
begrimed with sweat and snake venom, 
since 1940. Peering out from its ragged 
brim with his satyrlike half-smile, the 
snake man looks rather like an ageless 
faun out of pagan mythology. At his 
death, he intends to have his body thrown 


| to the hyenas since “one of the most 


stupid premises is that life is, in some 
peculiar way, sacred.” 





ZoopuiLe Iontpes & Pet 
Also friend of sassaby and oryx. 


Behind the slightly raffish, egocentric 
cast of lonides’ character lies solid 
achievement as a naturalist. No less than 
four separate species of snake bear his 
Latinized name as their discoverer, and 
22 species of rare mammals have been 
hunted down by Ionides for zoos and 
museums, including the Addra_ gazelle, 
the sassaby, the Nubian ibex and the 
scimitar-horned white oryx. 

Living Book. Naturally, Ionides is a 
living book of knowledge on the ways of 
the snake. A spitting cobra spits in one’s 
eye. Ionides was temporarily blinded and 
in pain for two days. Love among the 
serpents is pretty snaky. Rival males get 
all intertwined in a knot. “Nobody knows 
how the winner wins, or why,” but the 
suitors are good sports—they never bite 
each other. The snake with the deadliest 
bite is the Gaboon viper, a hideous flat- 
headed creature whose two-inch fangs can 
bring agonizing death in three seconds. 

More memorable than any of “the 
suborder Serpentes” is C.J.P. lonides 
himself, utterly fearless, wily as Ulysses, 
not wholly admirable and yet strangely 
endearing, a kind of outcast hero with the 
rare courage to be his remarkable self. 


Short Notices 


Three new books by staff members of 
TIME: 


THe Was oF Heaven, by Robert 
McLaughlin (381 pp.: Simon & Schuster; 
$4.95), is set in Phrygia, a small phan- 
tom country in the Middle East that is 
startlingly like Lebanon. For Novelist Mc- 
Laughlin (The Notion of Sin), the re- 
semblance is pure convenience. What in- 
terests him is his own proposition that 
today only the world’s small countries 
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“ Last mcnth Celanese reached an agree- 
ment with Fa:bwerke Hoechst of Germany to 
build a jointly owned plant within the Com- 
mon Market to produce and market Darvan, a 
nytril fiber in Europe. 

“ Darvan is an extremely interesting new 
chemical fiber with cashmere-like warmth and 
luxury. It was originally developed by a major 
rubber company. Last year, Celanese bought 
the world rights to Darvan and since then has 
worxed out a number of technical dyeing and 
firishing problems that have been retarding its 
market penetration. 

“ Celanese actions in acquiring, develop- 
ing and licensing Darvan abroad rather clearly 
illustrate several fundamental aspects of our 
operating philosophy. 

~ First, the selection of Darvan is consist- 
ent with our concentration on polymer chem- 
istry as our basic technology. 

“ Second, the purchase of a high potential, 
but not-yet-perfected product makes sense for 
us. Our research efforts are strongly focussed 
primarily on application and development. And 
we are equally as interested in making existing 


CHEMISTRY 
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Why Celanese 

is building 

a new-fiber plant 
in Germany 


polymers marketable as we are in creating new 
“starting materials.” 


* Third, as a new textile fiber, Darvan not 
only broadens our product range but it utilizes 
our considerable merchandising know-how in 
the textile industry. 


* Finally, and most important of all, are 
our reasons for going into Germany. 


*% Celanese is extremely world-market 
minded. We believe there exist highly attrac- 
tive profit opportunities in many parts of the 
world for our products and processes. 


“ In the case of Darvan, our market re- 
search showed that Europe, to a far greater 
extent than the United States, is still a wool 
economy. And there appears to be an even 
greater opportunity for a superior wool re- 
placement fiber there than in the domestic 
market. 


¢ Darvan in Europe is but one of many ex- 
amples of Celanese expansion at home and 
abroad in the field of polymer chemistry. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CP Lauese 


Darvan’ 


OF THE WORLD 
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| SOMEONE IN NEW BRUNSWICK invites 
you home for fiddleheads, do not take 
your fish fork. They’re a vegetable; in 
fact, as succulent a green as you’re 
likely to find anywhere, and they’re a 
specialty of Canada’s “Picture Province” 
of New Brunswick. All over Canada, 





Valter Bennett Ben Mortin 


Authors Beal, ibs le & Kronenberger 
Fantasy, farce, and phantoms from history. 


you'll find dining brings you many new 
delights ... we needn’t linger (although 
certainly you will) over the joys of 
Atlantic seafood, but before we leave the 
east coast, we must urge you to try 
dulse. It’s an acquired taste, maybe, 
this tangy product of the sea, but oh, 
when you like it, you'll love it! 





fi 


In Quebec, you'll enjoy gourmet meals with 
the incomparable French touch, and if ever 
you taste better cog au vin, we'll cat it! 
Ontario’s Niagara fruits, 
Canadian bacon, maple 
sugar, world-renow ned 
Western beef... menu- 
reading’s a delicious tor- 
ment of decision, And wait 
until youseehow Winnipeg 
Goldeye tempts the most 
jaded appetite and en- 


raptures the fastidious one, 





—, 


Of course, you won't spend all your time 
in Canada eating. We just thought we'd 
remind you of this great “fringe benefit” 
of a Canadian holiday. Actually, you'll 
come up here for other things: to enjoy 
our colorful festivals and summer 
events, to tour on the magnificent 
Trans-Canada Highway which leads you 
smoothly to some of the country’s most 
spectacular holiday playgrounds, You'll 
be coming, maybe, to enjoy the sport- 
ing pleasures of our lakes and rivers, to 
thrill to the pageantry that’s part of 
our British heritage, to visit our historic 
sites or to delight in the excitement and 
fun of our distinctive cities. 


There’s much more, and we'd like to 
tell you about it. May we? Write to 
The Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, for our yaca- 
tion literature, including the new full- 
color “Invitation to Canada,” 


Y 
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produce the “hero-leaders” in the classic 
mold. In Phrygia. passions are still poli- 
tics, feuds are more important than pri- 
maries, and the bitterness of centuries 
can clash in the exchange of a glance. 

Phrygia’s hero-leader is dedicated, ur- 
bane and devout Mario Neroun, who car- 
ried his country to freedom and is now 
desperately trying to hold together its 
evenly divided factions. A footloose 
American historian, Wade Hendrix, finds 
himself deep in intrigue both of the po- 
litical and the boudoir variety—Neroun 
has a lovely mistress named Poppy, who 
is a considerable trial to the dictator's 
Christian conscience. The characters rep- 
resent every racial and religious faction— 
Yonarus, the fanatic chief of police who 
is also the secret head of the Christian 
terrorist organization; U.N. Ambassador 
Othoe, Poppy's aging, homosexual hus- 
band; Iskander Jamal, the flabby leader 
of the Moslem opposition. Besides its 
obvious parallel with Lebanon and_ its 
divided population, the book has a more 
esoteric derivation from the story of Em- 
peror Nero, his favorite Poppaea, and her 
husband Otho. Apart from his ingenious 
historical allusions. Author McLaughlin, a 
Time foreign news writer, offers wry ob- 
servations on the follies of fanaticism, 
the ironies of power, and the value of the 
untidy solution and the unresolved crisis. 
Many a reader who has felt he will never 
understand Middle Eastern politicians 
may find a sudden illumination, and even 
a new sympathy. 


A MontH oF Sunoays, by Louis Kro- 
nenberger (186 pp.; Viking; $3.75), is a 
witty farce with only a semblance of plot: 
Mrs. Vizard opens hostilities against Mrs. 
Bannerman because the latter serves 
Brown Betty for dessert. The scene is 
Serenity House, a resort version of Payne 
Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, whose guest 
list makes the crowd at Bleak House look 
like a convention of bond salesmen. There 
are, among others, the social arbiter Mrs. 
Cortelyou (“When above 79th Street, do 
as they do above 7oth Street”); the 
warring psychiatrists Dr. Onan L. Digges 
(“the Saniflush of the Unconscious”) and 
the “Freudy-cat” Dr. Selig J. Reichner; 
Miss La Fosse, who claims that she 
graduated from Vassar at twelve and 
rode “pillion on an older man’s motor- 


cycle” long before anyone heard of Lolita. 

When these characters converge in the 
back corridors or the main dining hall of 
Serenity House, they strike continuous 
comic sparks. At times the characters— 
and the book—show the strain of trying 
to make every moment a madcap one. But 
most of the time Author Kronenberger— 
biographer (.Marlborough’s Duchess), so- 
cial commentator (Company Manners), 
novelist (Grand Right and Left), and 
Time theater critic for 23 years—keeps 
the repartee fresh and furiously flying. 
Moreover, he makes the reader accept his 
lunatic world on its own farcical terms— 
no mean achievement in an age in which 
written wit is closer to Saniflush than 
to serenity. 


THe Secret Speech, by John Robinson 
Beol (138 pp.; Duell, Sloan & Pearce: 
$3.50}, is a satiric political fantasy that 
looks ahead to Khrushchev's overthrow, 
as explained by his imaginary successor, 
Comrade Dmitri Pushkov. ( Khrushchey's 
fate is only hinted at: he becomes man- 
ager of the State Circus Trust.) Calmly, 
point by point—in a parody of Khru- 
shchev’s own speech in 1956 enumerating 
Stalin's errors—Pushkov proves to a Com- 
munist Party Congress that the man who 
once had only to pound on a U.N. desk 
with his shoe to frighten the world has 
really been utterly inept. In fact. suggests 
Pushkoy (and Author Beal) in a pointed 
reversal of clichés, it was the Russian 
bigwigs who saw Khrushchev “playing 
American roulette with Russian security” 
and looked on with dismay as he became 
“soft” on capitalism. 

U.S, alarmists took Khrushchev’s cru- 
dities and clowning as masking political 
genius. but in reality, he was too soft at 
Camp David on Berlin, wrong when he 
broke up the summit meeting in Paris, 
messed up the U-2 affair. helped build up 
NATO through his own “brinkmanship,” 
and built up China too fast. Happy with 
his rockets, he neglected other weapons 
and left Russia vulnerable to attack. The 
Secret Speech is not meant as an exercise 
in smugness. Author Beal, for ten years 
Time's State Department correspondent 
and now bureau chief in Ottawa, does not 
underrate Russia or even Khrushchev; he 
is merely tired of seeing his fellow citizens 
underrate the U.S. 
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Curator of the mind’s riches 


No bank holds riches such as this—the great legacy of 
learning in our libraries. Here every man may maintain 
an account. Here all may borrow, in any amount, 

from the endless assets of the mind. 

The men and women who create and keep our 
libraries perform far more than an essential service— 
they guard a priceless trust. It is to their greater credit 
that our country’s librarians accept their charge as a 


labor of love as well as a great responsibility. To them 
a nation is grateful. 

Among the books in today’s libraries are many 
published by Rand MeNally, or printed and bound 
by us for other American publishers. Even above our 
pride in more than a century of fine craftsmanship, we 
hold this privilege of contributing tangibly 
to our libraries’ inestimable wealth. 


RAND MCNALLY 


PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS * MAP MAKERS « ESTABLISHED 1856 *« CHICAGO «+ NEW YORK * NASHVILLE * SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 
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“| read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
regularly 






General El i 
President, Washi 


e'’ Quesada 
Senators 


“The face of leatership’’ today in- | 


creasingly belongs to men whose 
success in their chosen fields only 


equals their devotion to the chal- | 


lenges of sport. 

To be sure, even among these peo- 
ple General Quesada is far beyond 
the typical. Former administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, a 
retired three-star Air Force general, 
commander of the H-bomb project 
at Eniwetok, he has distinguished 
himself in football, tennis and big- 
game hunting. A lifetime baseball 


fan, he is the new President of the | 


Washington Senators. 

With his fellow-readers of Sports 
ILLUSTRATED he is in good company. 
More than two-thirds are in busi- 
ness; and of these one-third are 
partners, proprietors, presidents or 
other top company officials. Me- 
dian household income is $10,835 
(among the highest of all maga- 
zines); median household head age 
is 42 (among the lowest). 

Like General Quesada they asso- 


ciate sport with success and success | 


with sport. So, more and more, does 
the advertising profession: in six 
years Sports ILLUsTRATED's advertis- 
ing revenues have quintupled, and 
in 1960 only 4 other magazines 
carried more pages of consumer 
advertising, 
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CINEMA 


Days of Thrills and Laughter. The third 
annual anthology of silent comedy, featur- 
ing, among others, Charlie Chase, Charlie 
Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks, is sure 
to provoke yards of yocks. 

L’Avventura (in Italian). A tale of 
men suffering from the soul-sickness of 
despair, the film is a masterpiece of te- 
dium, a parable of purgation. 
| Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 

Brilliant Newcomer Albert Finney battles 
| society in the best British film since Room 
| at the Top. 

A Raisin in the Sun, Tenement realism 
about family life in Chicago's black belt 
bursts out in a writhing, vital mess. 

Shadows. Earnest amateurs improvise 
an imperfect but powerful work of folk 
art in a tawdry Manhattan setting. 

Love and the Frenchwoman (in French). 
An Old Wave cinemanthology of the seven 
ages of woman. 

The Absent-Minded Professor. Walt 
Disney’s wacky science-fiction farce about 
Neddie the Nut and his fabulous flubber. 
Breathless (in French). Formless, flash- 
| ing cinematic cubism, based on the exis- 
tentialist tenet that life is just one damn 
thing after another. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., April 19 
The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.).° Anne Baxter stars in a 
drama, “The Shame of Paula Marsten,” 
about a trauma-torn ex-Army nurse. 


Thurs., April 20 

Highlights of the 1961 Circus (CBS, 
8-9 p.m.). Arthur Godfrey demonstrates 
his horsemanship under the Ringling Bros 
Barnum & Bailey Big Tent. 

The Ernie Kovacs Special (ABC, 
10:30-11) p.m.). Dutch Masters Cigar 
sponsors one of its best customers, Co- 
median Kovacs, in a “visual interpreta- 
tion” of music from Haydn to Weill. 


Fri., April 21 
The Million Dollar Incident (CBS, 
8:30-10 p.m.). A comedy special, with 
| Jackie Gleason, Ed Sullivan and George 
Jessel as themselves, plus Actors Everett 
Sloane, Peter Falk, William Redfield. The 
incident: Jackie Gleason is kidnaped. The 
question: Who in the world will pay the 
million dollar ransom? 
Sat., April 22 

Major League Baseball (NBC, 
p.m. to conclusion). Milwaukee 
v. Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Our American Heritage (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Dean Jagger plays General Robert 
E. Lee in “Gentlemen's Decision,” a dram- 

| atization of the surrender at Appomattox. 


Sun., April 23 
| Eichmann on Trial (ABC, 4-4:30 
p.m.). Highlights of the week in court. 
The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
| 7 p.m.). “General Marshall,” the story of 
the man behind the plan and the contro- 
versies that surrounded him in later years. 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). The Allied ar- 
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mies move to free France, converging to 
liberate Paris. 
Tues., April 25 
Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). Fa- 
ther Bernard Hubbard, the “glacier 
priest.” travels 2,000 miles to live among 
the Eskimos on King Island. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A Far Country. This study of Sigmund 
Freud and his famous patient Elizabeth 
von Ritter, although somewhat broken in 
impact, provides an often vibrant blend 
as against the usual clash—of theater and 
truth, The play offers a vital portrait of 
Freud, ably acted by Steven Hill, and a 
crucial delineation of Elizabeth, intelli- 
gently played by Kim Stanley. 

Big Fish, Little Fish. Sometimes spotty, 
this honest and ably acted comedy deals 
with a once-promising, now dribbling mi- 
nor editor who is the big fish to a school 
of meddlesome minnows. 

Mary, Mary. Broadway's brightest, wit- 
tiest play since The Moon Is Blue is a 
direct reflection of its author, Jean Kerr. 

The Devil's Advocate. High-purposed 
and high-pitched, but at the same time ill- 
harmonized, this play asks the largest 
questions raised on Broadway this season. 

Irma La Douce. England's delightful 
singer-dancer, Elizabeth Seal, in a show 
that kicks its heels with Parisian verve. 

Advise and Consent. A political melo- 
drama, contrived but exciting. 

Rhinoceros. lonesco’s lone nonconform- 
ist (Eli Wallach) stalwartly resists join- 
ing the herd, even when his best friends 
(notably Zero Mostel) desert him. 

Also recommended: Camelot, All the 
Way Home, A Taste of Honey, An Eve- 
ning with Mike Nichols and Elaine May. 


Off Broadway 


Brightest on the byways: Under Milk 
Wood, a lyrical evocation of the Welsh 
poct’s imaginary town; Call Me By My 
Rightful Name, a fresh play about a tri- 
angle of misfits; The American Dream, 
Edward Albee’s quietly angry, queerly 
comic comment on modern man; The 
Connection, a notoriously graphic  por- 
trait of some beatniks with golden arms; 
The Zoo Story, another Albee study, 
teamed with Samuel Beckett's monologue, 
Krapp’s Last Tape; In the Jungle of 
Cities, far-out but fascinating early play 
by Bertolt Brecht; and the already-classic 
Brecht-Weill-Blitzstein musical, The Three- 
penny Opera. 


On Tour 

Becket. Sir Laurence Olivier is every 
inch a king as Henry Hl, having switched 
from the title role he played on Broadway 
—to Anouilh’s and everyone's advantage. 
Detroit until April 22, Toronto April 24- 
29, Philadelphia May 1-6. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The New English Bible. A translation 
of the New Testament from the original 
Greek by a committee of British scholars 
and stylists, whose aim was to make the 
Scripture intelligible to moderns who find 
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OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





Advanced power conversion systems tor space vehicles utilizing energy of the 

sun or heat from a nuclear reactor are now being developed by Garrett’s AiResearch divisions. Under 
evaluation are dynamic and static systems which convert heat into a continuous electrical power supply 

for space flight missions of extended duration. Component and material developments for these systems 
are being advanced in the fields of liquid metals, heat transfer, nonmechanical and turboelectric energy 
conversion, turbomachinery, alternators, and controls — vital contributions by Garrett to the conquest of space. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 
CORP ORATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


THE 





LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA ® PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRSUPPLY-AERO ENGINEERING * AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE © GARRETT SUPPLY « AIR CRUISERS 


AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL ® GARRETT MANUFACTURING LIMITED * MARWEDEL « GARRETT INTERNATIONAL S.4.* GARRETT (JAPAN) LIMITEO 
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Five feathers in our cap 


Modest though we are, we must 
confess with unabashed pride 
that the popularity of our trans- 
atlantic jet service has com- 
pelled us to increase our sched- 
ule to five flights a week. AIR- 
InpIA Boeing 707 Jets will de- 
part Wednesday through Sun- 
day from New York to London, 
Paris, Geneva, Frankfurt, 
Prague, Rome and the East. 
Opulent Eastern atmosphere 
... attentive sari-clad hostesses 
106 


... and multi-million-mile 
pilots who are veterans of AIR- 
Inp1a’s 14 years of world-wide 
service. For reservations consult 
your fine, feathered travel agent. 


a 


AIR-INDIA®: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


565 Fifth Ave., N. Y., PL 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., ST 2-8540 
543 So. Olive St., L.A., MA 6-6834 
1001 Conn. Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C., ME 8-3270 





| much of the [7th century King James 
version unintelligible. Inevitably flatter 
and occasionally banal, it is nevertheless 
smooth and lucid, casts new light on 
many an obscure passage. 

The Odyssey. In Robert Fitzgerald's 
new translation into the crisp demotic 
argot of today, wily Odysseus sails away 
on the wine-dark sea to suffer the classic 
fate of the hero. 

The French Revolution, by Georges 
Pernoud and Sabine Flaissier. A spirited 
tabloid of the Terror culled from some 
$0,000 eyewitness accounts. It seems that 
the heirs of the French Enlightenment 
behaved at times like Mau Mau. 

An Only Child, by Frank O'Connor. 
Born in a Cork slum, the author writes 
with cheerful charity of his pitiable boy- 
hood and his fey, gallant mother, 

The S-Man, by Mark Caine. In the 
clever guise of a self-help manual, this 
British book aims a good Swiftian kick 
at the cultists of success. 

Ring of Bright Water, by Gavin Max- 
well. Mijbil the Otter did many things he 
hadn't oughter, and most of them are 
hilarious. 

Seven Plays, by Bertolt Brecht. Roguish 
laughter, a cynic’s sneer, tears of com- 
passion, and a lacerated concern with the 
spectacle of man selling his fellow man 
keep exciting company in the works of 
this remarkable German playwright. 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
In leprosy, Greene has found his latest 
symbol for his favorite theme—the 
played-out soul too desiccated to feel any- 
thing except a numbing horror at the 
absence of feeling. 

The Watchman, by Davis Grubb. A new 
horror story by the writer who darkened 
The Night of the Hunter. 

Midcentury, by John Dos Passos. The 
U.S.A. montage of headlines, newsreels 
and capsule biographies is here applied 
to a new villain, big labor. 

The Gouffé Case, by Joachim 
A period murder tale. 





Maass. 


Best Sellers 


( ,/ previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 
1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (6)* 
, 2. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (1) 
3. Hawaii, Michener (3) 


yy 4. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 
/ 5. To Killa Mockingbird, Lee (5) 

6. Advise and Consent, Drury (2) 
y 7. Midcentury, Dos Passos (7) 


8. China Court, Godden (9) 
9 W innie Mle Pu, Milne (8) 
10. Don't Tell Alfred, Mitford 


NONFICTION 
The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
| » 2. The New English Bible (2) 


; 3. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (4) 
4. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (3) 
5. Who Killed Society? Amory (5) 
6. Skyline, Fowler (7) 


. Japanese Inn, Statler (10) 

/ & The White Nile, Moorehead (9) 
9. The Frog Pond, Maclver 
10. Science and Government, Snow 





Position on last week's list. 
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BY HIRAM WALKER 
ie Oe ae 


Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Can 1 Club is **The Best In The House” 


1. “No meaner critter walks the wilds of Mexico than the 

mountain panther,” writes Grant Neath, an American friend 

: (<4 . ” of Canadian Club, “We'd tracked this hundred-and-fifty-pound 

I went out on Al limb specimen for hours before o1 us finally treed him in a pin- 
ion pine and we could get close enough to slip a rope around 

his neck. He bit clean through it, He even made a tan 1 


to rope a Mexican wildcat! mess of our steel boat fine. Then, on the third try, ou 


hit the mark, Believe me, we didn't wait to see how he | 


. 


ling and clawing, the big cat hit 3. “Wrestling the cat onto his b ‘ 4. “Whisky on the rocks’ was 


sround—his wicked fa b And y job for our party. They tied his F ’ ws the day's reward. And a great one 


ked sharp as switchblades, Then, as the together—while T held the at hay n it was, too. For the whisky in our 


+ pressure the ferocious animal he was formidable So we clar ses proved to be none other 


slowed down —and | made a grab for his tail around a stick dt him inte © cage than my favorite—Canadian Club.” 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity ? like it. This happy combination means 
Canadian Club is the lightest whisky in you can stay with it all evening long... 
the world. What's more. it has a flavor so in cocktails before dinner. highballs after. 
distinctive, no other whisky tastes quite Iry it tonight. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY Queen ELizaseTw It 


SUPPUDRS OF “CANADIAN CLUB WHISKY 
Mil HIRAM WALKER & SONS 
8 years old - Imported in bottle from Canada Ge J LIMITED 


WALKERVILLE CANADA 








You get a lot 
to like with a 
Marlboro 


—the filter 

cigarette with 
the unfiltered 
taste. 

















SS gs 


S 


Why don’t you settle back and Marlharg 7 
ieee 


have a full-flavored smoke? 





